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International Races for “Sixes’’ 


As defender of the Gold Cup International 
Six-Metre prize of the Scandinavian Yacht 
Racing Union, the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Yacht Club announces that the first race for 
this cup in 1937 will be held off Oyster Bay 
on Saturday, August 28th, 1937. 

The club also announces that, for the sea- 
son of 1937, challenges for the Seawanhaka 
International Challenge Cup for Small 
Yachts will be accepted in the Six-Metre 
Class. 

The secretary of the N. A. Y. R. U. has 
been requested to convey this information to 
the appropriate European national authori- 
ties. 

+ + + 


Dog’s Hair Stands Up 


A communication from R. J. Wright, of 
Lincoln, Nebr., contains a statement which 
is reproduced without editorial comment: 
“Showed a picture of Vamarie with her third 
mast to an intelligent dog and he backed off 
into a corner with his neck hair on end, growl- 
ing. Am at a loss to account for this, as afore- 
said dog likes boats. Suggest Makaroff put a 
45° bowsprit on his yacht and hang a square- 
sail on it & la Fifteenth Century galleon. and 
retire Rube Goldberg.”’ 


idir & 


Jeffreys Ledge Race a Wow 


The self-reversible feature of the Jeffreys 
Ledge triangular course came "p to the great 
expectations of its originators, and only those 
contestants who guessed the wind wrong 
arrived home too late to partake of the fiery 
trophy won by the Morss Brothers’ Class A 
schooner Grenadier. The wind had been cast- 
erly for a couple of days prior to the start 
of the race, and a few skippers figured they 
would slip one over by sailing first to Jeffreys 
Ledge grunter. But the wind shifted pres- 
ently to the southwest, and the lads who had 
predicted the shift and had laid their first 
course from Manchester to Peaked Hill Bar 
had a reach or a run for almost the entire 138 
miles of the distance. Linc and Tony Dow’s 
ketch Pole Siar cleaned up in Class B and 
aced every competitor in Class A except 
Grenadier. (Likewise in the converted racer 
division and the class for oversized cruisers. 
Every time this opinionated commentator 
thinks of the Pole Star he damn near slips 
in his devotion to the cutter rig.) So it was 
a fine race, even if only twelve of the twenty- 
three starters finished soon enough to have 
their times taken, and the Boston Chapter 
of the C. C. A. may be and hereby is con- 
gratulated on the fifteenth running of its 
classic contest. 


Yachting Calendar 
Sail 
October 9 — Race to Stratford Shoal and Northport Har- 
ber, New Rochelle Y. C., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
October 11-12 — ge _ruise and race, Off Soundings 
Club, Springfield, 
October 16-18 — Nation Moth Championship Regatta, 


Elizabeth City, N. C. 
November 11-14— San Francisco Bay Bridge Regatta. 


Power 


November 1 — Cruiser Race for the Pacific Motor Boat 
Trophy, 732 Class or Under, Newport Harbor, Calif. 
November 11—14 — San Francisco Bay Bridge Regatta. 


Small Ship Club Holds First Race 


On September 4th, the Small Ship Club of 
Chicago held its first race, an over night 
jaunt of 67 miles to Racine, Wis. The club 
was organized in August by a group of young 
yachtsmen who were activated by the peren- 
nial uninterestedness of yacht club race com- 
mittees in sailing craft under 27 feet over 
all. Hugh A. Reading, owner of the 21-foot 
sloop Chantey, is commodore. The strict set 
of entrance requirements to the club’s races 
excludes small cruising boats with the usual 
“horizontal telephone-booth cabins,’’ and 
comfortable, safe craft only are eligible. 

In this first race, for a new perpetual trophy 
given by Kenneth G. Smith, two provisions, 
to be standard in all the Small Ship Club 
cruises, were introduced. The club’s racing 
rules stipulate that if a yacht grounds suffi- 
ciently to lose way, she is automatically dis- 
qualified. In making this ruling, the club was 
influenced, probably, by incidents in this 
year’s Mackinac Race. Three yachts went 
aground on Graham Shoals. One of them 
took honors in her class. Second, the Barrett 
system of time allowance rating will be used 
in the club’s long distance events. 


Rappahannock River Y. C. 
Organized 


Upward of forty residents along the shores 
of the Rappahannock River have organized 
the Rappahannock River Yacht Club, with 
anchorage and clubhouse at Irvington, Va. 
Yachtsmen at Richmond and other inland 
points will be able to keep their boats there, 
in what is considered one of the best harbors 
of the lower Chesapeake. At the club’s first 
regatta, held late in August, there was good 
racing among small cruisers and outboards. 
Officials for the regatta included A. J. Fry, 
starter; R. K. Whaley, clerk of course; A. 
Stanley Kratz, John B. Fisher, and Heath J. 
Rayley, judges; Lee S. Liggan, doctor, and 
W. T. James, commodore. 


“Nahma” Fund Dissolved 


A report from Charles J. Dictz, chairman 
of the Nahma Fund committee. states that 
after all disbursements, the sum available 
for distribution among the dependents of 
the three men who last winter lost their lives 
in the Nahma amounts to $3,600. The com- 
mittee expresses gratitude to those whose con- 
tributions restored a fine little boat to service 
and provided some measure of relief to the 
dependent sufferers. For its generous and un- 
stinting efforts in collecting: the fund, the 
committee, in turn, deserves the thanks of 
all whose sympathies were touched by this 
unfortunate disaster. 
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The Annual Cruise to Blue Hill 


Times have changed, and the annual 
cruise around the Island of Mt. Desert is no 
longer the major yachting event of castern 
Maine. For the yachting center of Maine has 
shifted from Bar Harbor to Northeast, and 
now the annual cruise of the Northeast 
Harbor Fleet to Blue Hill, 28 miles, is the 
sine qua non as well as the piéce de résistance 
of sailing in those parts. Nature vics with 
man to make it a success, and a careful read- 
ing of the literature of the cruise which has 
been embalmed in the local journals leaves 
one wondering whether the white-winged 
boats or the more prosaic white-winged gulls 
contributed most to the beauty of the occa- 
sion. I am inclined to concede the honor to 
the boats, however, as when I burst, startled, 
into Allen Cove on the evening of the first 
day of the 1936 cruise I counted 100 boats 
and no gulls. This was a shock as I had come 
unprepared to intercept the cruise and had 
expected to find in the cove only a few gulls 
and the double-ended cutter Astrid, whose 
appertaining wharf provides the only com- 
fortable means of transferring from ship to 
shore. In a record of the anchored yachts 
which I now have at hand I find no mention 
of Astrid. But I know she was there because I 
anchored near her. She should be included in 
future records, for without her there would 
be no permanent need for a wharf and with- 
out a wharf how could one get ashore dry- 
shod? 

Next morning the fleet sailed on to Blue 
Hill and I went my solitary way —in the 
opposite direction. An item of publicity 
which has come to hand informs me that 
spirited racing was enjoyed on all three days 
of the Blue Hill Cruise. I gather that the 
wharf in Allen Cove, the bonfires on the 
beach, and the effulgent beauty of the sea 
gulls all joined forces to make the cruise an 
unprecedented success. 

A. F. L. 
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The helmsman has perfect vision from the flying bridge 


RUST ELCO to be the one to design a 32-foot fishing 
y porn that has the equipment and capabilities usu- 
ally associated only with much larger boats! 

What fishermen off Montauk have spoken of most is 
the way she maneuvers* and her remarkable seaworthi- 
ness. The Elco Angler 32 is built to “take” the dirtiest 
kind of off-shore weather and come back for more. She 
handles superbly under all conditions, and is a remarkably 
“dry” boat. 

Study her fishing features in the picture above: 

Most striking is her streamlined flying bridge, equipped 
with Bendix remote controls. Here the helmsman has full 
vision in every direction, and can spot the fish and 
maneuver the boat to perfection after they’re hooked. 
(Regular controls in deckhouse as well.) Other features 
include: Extra-large open cockpit aft, with Elco “big 
game” fishing chairs. Copper-lined fish and bait boxes 
and live bait well. Harpooner’s pulpit, harpoons, kegs, 
tubs, lines. “A” frame and gear. Outriggers for trolling. 
Twin screw power installation (gasoline or Diesel), 


18-20 m.p.h. 

Add to these a spacious cabin forward, sleeping four in 
comfort (and a guide’s berth in the deck cabin, if de- 
sired), and you have a perfect and economical boat for 
fishing cruises in Florida waters or up North next sum- 






Permanent 
Showroom 








mer. The “Angler 32” is priced at $7,500 with full fishing 
equipment. Orders should be placed now for early deliv- 
ery down South. For full information on this new Elco, 
on other “Angler” models, and on Elco’s twelve other 
models in 32, 38, 41 and 48 foot sizes, visit Port Elco or 
write for literature, THE ELCO WORKS-—Sales and 
Exhibit: Port Elco, New York— Plant: Bayonne, N. J. 





113 EAST 46th STREET 
(at Park Ave.), N.Y. C. 


PORT ELCO 
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ATEST convert to the cult of yacht- 
ing is my friend Lew Green, 
writer of glamorous copy, gentleman 
farmer and whilom equestrian. . . . On 
vacation a short way Down East, Lew 
bought himself an ancient sloop and 
hired a hand to help him sail her to 
Riverside, Conn. . . . The hand repre- 
sented himself as an able seaman. . . 
He began instructing Lew in Nautical 
Lore by pointing out the dangers of 
sailing against the wind, not the least of 
which was ‘tipping over.” . . . Con- 
sequently, they proceeded under power 
except on those rare occasions when the 
breeze was dead aft. . . . Lew began 
suspecting the “ability” of his mentor 
when the latter failed to identify Faulk- 
ner’s Island and on arrival at New 
Haven inquired of a dock loafer, ‘“‘What 
city is this?’”’ He had thought it was 


Saybrook. . . . Darkness often over- 
took them on the voyage before they 
made port. . . . In such cases the hook 


was dropped wherever they happened 
to be, the “skipper”? reminding Lew 
that navigation at night is sedulously 
avoided by all prudent mariners. .. . 
Lew, being imaginative, had by this 
time developed not only strong doubts 
as to the competence of his companion 
but a kind of quiet loathing for him. 
. . . One day he asked for his creden- 
tials... . The fellow had them, all 
right. . . . He’d been asteward aboard 
the Morro Castle. 


I had an irresistible impulse to buy a 
chart the other day but knew of no 
place in mid-town New York where 





they were procurable. I tried a leading 
sporting goods emporium. The young 
man brightened. ‘‘Yes; of course, sir. 
... . Right this way”’ — and laid out a 
pair of shorts for my approval... . I 
explained I’d asked for c-h-a-r-t-s. . . . 
“Oh, of course, sir. Pardon me... . 
Jim, show the gentleman the aviation 
charts.’”’ 


j “Sixty hours’ sail to the south’ard”’ 
from the port of New York lay the ob- 
jective of the latest band of adventurers 
coveting the wealth untold which sup- 
posedly lies in the hulk of the sunken 
Merida. ... How their spokesman, 
Thomas P. Connelly, could estimate so 
glibly the time required to reach the 
spot, is what especially intrigued me, 
because the expedition was aboard the 
ancient schooner Constellation, a four- 
master without auxiliary power. If she 





had had to beat to the Virginia Capes 
or to cope with any of that Bermuda 
race weather she’ might have been 
pardoned for taking sixty days on the 
voyage. 

Mysterious and evasive as all treasure 
hunters naturally are, the personnel of 
the expedition, interviewed by perspir- 
ing reporters, intimated grudgingly that 
it might not be the Merida’s hoard they 
were after, but just a million bucks in 
silver bullion representing a foundered 
payroll consigned to British mercenaries 
during the Revolution. 

Something for nothing is the lure of 
such seekers, generally speaking, and 
the majority of these expeditions have 
ended in disillusion or tragedy. . . . In 
the exceptional cases where the goal has 
proved no will o’ the wisp, reclamation 
of the prize often has been followed by 
the sort of sanguinary dispute conse- 
quent on a major robbery or murder. 

I think if I’m ever invited on a 
treasure hunt afloat I’ll sign on with the 
specific understanding that I’m going 
only for the ride. 


Well, I see by the papers that Con- 
stellation has returned — without the 
treasure, but with the reputation of 
being ‘‘one of the fastest windjammers 
afloat.” . . . According to Capt. Alvin 
Loesch, the old hooker scudded up the 
coast at 16 knots, overhauled a steamer 
whose passengers “‘lined the rails to 
watch the flying schooner, wraithlike in 
the gathering dusk, overtake and pass 
them, her white sails wind filled.” All 
very pretty, but it looks to me like an 
attempt to represent the expedition’s 
purpose as a try-out for the defence of 
the America’s Cup or something. 

The combustible combination of a 
hard blow and a ton and a half of nitro- 
glycerine was advanced as the excuse 
for Constellation’s putting back. She an- 
chored over the supposed position of the 
sunken ship and a diver went down. On 
emerging he made the intriguing report 
that he had discovered a strange species 
of submarine flora, in the shade of 
which innumerable sharks were bask- 
ing. About this time the sea began to 
pick up, the schooner parted her chain 
and ‘“‘Capt. Loesch saw nothing to do 
but hoist sail and drive before the 
wind.” 


The other day somebody irreverently 
referred to the historic America’s Cup 
as ‘‘that ugly old plate pitcher.” . 
Familiarity breeds contempt... . 
We’re so used to having it around that 
it’s lost its luster in the eyes of a lot of 
us (particularly those ignoramuses who 
insist on regarding it as a national 
possession emblematic of the country’s 
supremacy in yacht racing, rather than 
as the especial property of the New 
York Yacht Club). ... Well, the 
Davis Cup, which is very much closer 
to the modern silver standard, never 
looked as good to us as it does in the 
perspective of 3,000 miles. 
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A marine wedding was solemnized in 
a lake near New Orleans, the happy 
couple attired in bathing suits... . 
They wanted the parson to wade in 
with them but, instead, he read the 





service from a boat. . . . It seems the 
groom had been a life guard and the 
bride had screamed for him until she 
got him. 


Artist-mariner Marin-Marie made 
good his boast that he would cross the 
Atlantic in twenty days aboard his 
Diesel-powered 40-footer Arielle... . 
Victor Slocum, whose father did a bit of 
sailing in Spray, disputes the claim 
made for the Frenchman that on one 
leg of a voyage in sloop Winnebelle II 
he broke the duration record for solo 
sailing, with a passage of 29 days, 2 
hours, from Funchal to Fort de France, 
Martinique. . . . Captain Joshua’s rec- 
ord was established on a run from 
Juan Fernandez to Samoa, a mere 
matter of 72 days at sea. But Harry 
Pigeon tops both of these. He was 85 
days alone at sea in his little Islander on 
the last leg (from Panama to San Pedro) 
of his voyage around the world. 


Bill Robinson and his first mate have 
planned a 15,000-mile cruise, through 
the Indian Ocean and thence home 
around the Cape of Good Hope, in a 
60-foot schooner which is now awaiting 
them at Singapore. . . . There’ll be a 
couple of Malay hands aboard. Tsk! 
Tsk! It’s a regular honeymoon this time. 


Reminiscent of Bill Robinson’s fre- 
netic experience in the Galapagos was 
Dana Lamb’s rescue from Cocos Island 
whither, with his wife, he had paddled 
from Southern California in an 18-foot 
canoe and where he had been stricken 
with appendicitis. ... The Lambs 
(he’s said to be a great nephew of 
Richard Henry Dana) had planned to 
continue their voyage around Cape 
Horn and on to New York. . . . These 
Lambs, apparently, didn’t have to be 
led to the slaughter. 


A neat “‘catch”’ was made by tugboat 
skipper Gustave Bowman when he 
swung the stern of his command under 
an automobile that was toppling from a 
dead end street into the Erie Basin. 
The impulsive action probably saved 
the lives of the six occupants of the car 
and apparently stands unchallenged as 
unique in the annals of marine rescues, 








IN KEEPING WITH TODAY'S DEMAND FOR 


E€COMOMlY 


..- AND TOMORROW'S NEED FOR 


DEPENDABILITY | 


Yacht Consort IV. Owner T. Munroe Dobbins, 
Esq. Designed and built by Mathis Yacht 
Building Company. Overall length 90 feet. 
Powered with two Model 233-8, eight-cylinder 


Winton-Diesel engines, each developing 
200 horsepower 
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ERE’S a boat that knows its 

way about...in any harbor... 
in any sea... the mew cruiser yacht 
Consort IV. Complementing distinctive 
appointments and enhancing her sea- 
worthiness are her two latest type Winton- 
Diesel engines... power units built to satisfy 
the exacting demands of the country’s 
leading marine architects and yacht owners. 
Compact . . . lightweight . . . dependable! 


Designed to extend the scope of yachting 
comfort...engineered to insure the maxi- 
mum in trouble-free performance, Winton- 
Diesel engines have set new standards of 
efficiency in modern marine power. Here’s 
Diesel-power for your boat, in keeping with 
today’s demand for Economy and tomor- 
row’s need for Dependability . . . worthy 
of your investigation whether you con- 
template new or replacement installations. 





WINTON ENGINE CORPORATION + CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 


WINTON POWER 





















A Bermuda Yacht Yard 


ix-Metres Racing off Hamilton in the Background 


With the S 


From a painting by Rolf Klep 
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When south of Ireland we ran before a mountainous sea under storm jib alone 


To Cuxhaven in “Hamburg” 


An Account of the 3400-Mile Race from Bermuda to the Elbe 


By BEN AMES 


THINK most people who have sailed in an 
ocean race will agree that the best part of 
the contest is the finish. When one is in the 
midst of it, sleeping in a wet berth, tum- 
bling out at all hours of the day and night 
and putting on wet oilskins to go on deck 
where one is continually lolloped in the face 

by salt water, it is hard to explain why anyone should start 
out to race across oceans in small boats. But the response of 
every ocean racing man is the same. With one foot barely on 
solid ground, you cheerfully sign up for the next ocean pas- 
sage. No, the breed is increasing and it looks as though there 
would never be an end to this ocean racing business. 

The finish of this year’s ocean race stands out from many 
others because of the hospitality of the Germans. I have 
managed, somehow, to finish races in England, Spain, Ber- 
muda and Hawaii but I never saw such an opening of town 
halls (and cellars) and wholesale entertainment. It started 
with the signal ‘“‘ Willkommen” flown by Elbe Lightship, 
marking the finish line, and was extended not only by Cux- 
haven but by Bremen, Hamburg, Kiel and even Berlin. 

Actually, we had a grand time and a fine race with 








enough of every kind of weather, from full gales to flat 
calms, to make matters interesting and avoid monotony. 
Who wants to be dry all the time, anyway? 

We had stayed in Bermuda just long enough to begin to 
think it time to leave and to know most of the people who 
waved goodby from the shore or tagged along in all available 
craft to the starting line off St. Davids Head. 

From a photographer’s point of view, the start was not a 
good one. Some members of the crews had overslept and the 
starting time, originally set for noon, was postponed a couple 
of times to allow all the entries to arrive at the line. Even so, 
some of the yachts were crossing the line in the wrong direc- 
tion when the gun was fired, while the rest were jammed to- 
gether at the windward end of the line, closer than Star 
boats at a buoy, as though they knew that soon they would 
be very much alone on a big ocean. 

It was a grand, blue Bermuda day with a light southwest 
wind that filled our ballooners and balloon staysails. We 
soon dropped the Islands out of sight astern. Roland von 
Bremen took the lead, standing well to the eastward, while 
we on the Hamburg followed close in her wake. We soon saw 
that we were unable to hold her. To leeward of us and close 
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astern were the Zeearend, Brema, Aschanti II, Peter 
von Danzig and Susswind, with Ettst and Arktur be- 
hind and evidently laying a course more to the 
northward — to go north of Scotland, we guessed. 
Well, there would be time enough to decide that 
when we saw what weather we got later, we said, 
and we laid a great circle course for the Bishop. 

It was a smart ocean racing fleet that left Ber- 
muda on July 4th outward bound for Cuxhaven, 
3400 miles away. It was also a hard fleet in which to 
dope out the winner. It could be fairly said that 
there were no favorites. Five of the nine yachts were 
new. The Hamburg and Brema were sister ships and 
the Roland von Bremen and Peter von Danzig were 
much alike. The Dutch entry, Zeearend, was de- 
signed by Sparkman & Stephens and, with their ex- 
perience in yachts for a North Atlantic race behind 
her, she should, it was thought, have a good chance. 
The Roland von Bremen, designed by Henry Gruber 
(who has had plenty of experience in racing designs 
in America and Germany), looked powerful and fast. 
And the Hamburg and Brema, designed and built by 
Rasmussen, were two of the loveliest and most 
graceful ships ever entered in an ocean race. 
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Of the four older ships, the Eits:, a fine, heavy boat, 
might have a good chance if she got wind too heavy for her 
competitors. The other three, Aschanti, Arktur, and Suss- 
wind were all good sea boats and if they struck a piece of 
luck in a long race of this kind might fool anyone. 

The unknown quantity was the personnel. Of the skippers, 
only Captain Schlimbach of the Hamburg had sailed across 
the ocean before. The Roland had Sherman Hoyt. Whether or 
not he knows which boat is going to win and sails in her, or 
whether the boat he sails in always wins, I am unable to say, 
but many Germans think the latter. 

It was a great disappointment that, at the last minute, 
there were no American entries. Zara put back in the Ber- 
muda race, White Cloud couldn’t get a new topmast fitted in 
time, and Meridian was not outfitted for a long race nor had 
she a crew which could go. There should have been many 
others but with the Transatlantic race to Norway last year 
and the Bermuda race this year, many tired business men 
thought they had taken as much time away from their of- 
fices as they could afford. 

As we got under way from Bermuda, the Hamburg’s decks 
were piled high with light canvas, spare gear and crates of 
vegetables. In fact, we had forgotten only one thing and I 
imagine we were the first ship to set sail from the famous 
little onion patch without a single onion aboard. 

All the first night, under a light blue starlit sky, we 
ploughed along steadily, pulled by our big balloon jib and 
balloon mizzen staysail. We had not yet come to the con- 
clusion — as one always does after a short time — that a 
mizzen staysail is a waste of time. When the sun came up, 
we were surprised to find the Roland a small sail ten miles 
ahead where we had seen her the night before. All the rest 
had disappeared. In fact, after the Roland sank out of sight 
below the horizon in the afternoon, we did not see a single 
other member of the racing fleet until we were in harbor. 

The following night, with the barometer dropping and the 
wind increasing, we handed light canvas, ballooners and 
staysails. We set a small storm spinnaker athwartship with 
the spinnaker boom as a lower yard to stretch the foot of the 
sail. This way it looked like a raffee sheeted to a yard just off 
the deck instead of to a topsail yard at the masthead. But 
it worked well in heavy weather and the ship steered and 
handled very much more easily; she did not yaw as 
much and the kick of the tiller was not quite as violent. 


Captain Schlimbach’s “Ham- 
burg,” in which the writer sailed 















Left. “Aschanti II,” owned by Dr. L. 
Lutowski, finished in third place 


Sliding down the forward side of a big fellow 


ae 


The skipper kept the watch on deck happy, the 
watch below awake — and didn’t disturb the wind 








Below, the “Brema” just before the start. She finished second 















































Overhead, dark, black clouds scudded past a yellowish 
moon which shed a queer, blotchy light on deck. The tiller 
yanked impetuously in the helmsman’s hands as short, 
confused seas overtook us. By daybreak, the seas increased; 
they became short and steep and the Hamburg yawed and 
careened before them. They were so short that the ship, 
settling between crests, would take water on deck from 
both sides at once; several times, she took small combers over 
\ the stern. But we were not yet in danger of being pooped. 

We were nearing the edge of the Gulf Stream and the 
horizon was filled with heavy black masses of clouds, Gulf 
Stream squalls, which bore down on us from almost every 
direction. As one struck the ship we would bear off dead 
before it, the rigging singing with the strain as the bow 
was buried deep in a following sea. She was carrying a bone 
in her teeth like a tug racing for a prize wreck. Then the rain 
would come with such violence that it beat down the tops 
of the cresting seas and stung our bare, newly-sunburned 
backs like hail. In a few minutes it would be all over and 
most of the wind gone with it. We were lucky if the squall 
did not haul what was left of the wind around the compass 
with it and catch the sails aback. 

In any event, we were nicely soaked by fresh water and 
the sticky salt washed off, which might otherwise have 
stayed with us to Cuxhaven as the fresh water tanks were 
locked and only enough water was rationed out for drinking 
purposes. We discovered, however, that if you didn’t drink 
all your tea it was nice for shaving. 

For five days we kept the wind in the southwest and, in 
spite of reducing canvas many times, we made good runs. 
One of 194 miles was our second best day’s run. Then we 
decided that we had too much sail set and treble reefed 
the mainsail and set the little storm spinnaker as a raffee. 
During a heavy black squall we sighted a steamer. This 
was a welcome change from seeing nothing but tumbling 
ocean but the squall blotted her out and we got no chance to 
signal. 

The greatest drawback to shortening sail, we found, was 
that, as soon as we were snugged down, the wind dropped. 
Under our short canvas we lost the SW wind. It hauled into 
the NW, leaving us with an old sea and a light wind so that 
we rolled unmercifully; we rolled and banged everything 

(Continued on page 99) 






































Adrian Iselin, II, who won the series with his “Ace” 
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“Ace” Brings Star Championship to Long Island Sound 


By 


WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


WO skippers who are unquestionably tops among the 

more than 1300 in the world-wide Star Class organi- 

zation fought it out for the world’s championship of 
that class at Rochester last month, and Adrian Iselin, II, 
sailing Ace, came through in the last race to beat out Harlan 
F. Beardslee, in By-C, by a mere three points. Thirty-five 
boats sailed in the series, a new record for the class, and 
there were as many different race winners as there were 
races, but almost from the start the interest centered on 
the scrap between Ace and By-C, both former world’s 
champions and each regarded as the leading contender from 
her side of the continent. 

By-C had won the 1934 and 1935 championships, and was 
the defending title holder. Ace’s previous world’s title had 
been won in 1925, when both Ace and the title were com- 
paratively new, but the fact that she hadn’t lost any of her 
speed was attested by her cleaning up of international 
events in Havana, Bermuda and Nassau during the past 
couple of years and her having all but won from By-C 
in the series in California a year ago. 

There were other boats highly regarded by the prophets, 
for instance, Andiamo, sailed by Johnny Arms; Chuckle, 
Harold Halsted, and several more that had proved their 
mettle in fast company. But from the very start the feeling 
prevailed that Ace, of the Western Long Island Sound fleet, 
and By-C, from Newport Harbor, California, were going 
to settle the thing between them, and so it proved. 

It was a fine fleet of boats that gathered at the Rochester 
Yacht Club the day before the series —- seven more than 
had ever sailed in this event before, and every one of them 
a champion in her home fleet. The wind had been whistling 
across Lake Ontario for three days before the races, prevent- 
ing much tuning-up sailing, but when they towed out of 
the basin for the first race it had softened to light airs and 
variable, which were to prevail for the next three days. The 
thirty-five boats got over the line in surprisingly orderly 
fashion, though with that much of a fleet starting it was 
difficult for the spectators to pick out the best placed. 


By-C, beautifully sailed by Beardslee and his crew, M. F. 
Lehman, lost no time in getting out ahead of the fleet. On 
the long, slow beat to the weather mark of the triangle, 
she worked out a lead from which she was never shaken, 
and she rounded the first buoy with Andiamo, sailed by 
John T. Arms and Macrae Sykes, second, and Ace, sailed 
by Iselin with Garrett Horder as crew, third. 

The two leeward legs brought but few changes in place 
in the first half of the fleet but the weather leg of the second 
round was another story. The outstanding feat at that point 
was performed by Paul Shields who, with Larry Bainbridge 
as crew, sailed the Peconic Bay entry, Jack Rabbit, a new 
and scarcely tuned-up boat. Fourteenth at the first weather 
mark and little better at the end of the first round, Shields 
took his boat up through the fleet on the second beat to 
round in fourth place, just astern of Ace. The latter wasn’t 
going right on the two reaches and Jack Rabbit slipped 
past her to take third at the finish, while Phar Lap, from 
Santa Barbara, finished fifth with an overlap on Ace. 

The race put By-C in the enviable position of having a 
nice little lead of three points on Ace, and Andiamo looked 
like a dangerous contender. 

The next two days nothing happened but there was a 
lot of hard work. On the second day not even the first round 
of the course was completed, and the committee called off 
the race after three hours of drifting, with By-C way out 
ahead and the leading Eastern boats down in the ruck. 
The next day, in another drift, this order of things was 


‘ reversed, By-C being nineteenth or thereabouts, while 


Iselin and Shields were way out ahead and within a quarter- 
mile of a finish when the full time limit, three and one-half 
hours, had expired. 

This put the series behind schedule and the committee 
decreed two races for Saturday in place of the usual rest day. 
Lake Ontario’s uncertain weather codperated this time. 
There was a good breeze in the morning and a really fresh 
breeze in the afternoon, and, appropriately enough, it was 
(Continued on page 102) 
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With a fleet of thirty-five crossing the starting line, it is difficult for spectators to 
pick out the boats which have the best positions. Left, Harlan F. (“Hook”) Beard- 
slee, 1935 winner, was runner-up. He led until the last race of the series. Below, the 
Rochester Yacht Club proved a most hospitable base of operations for the series 
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Sweepstakes and Shipwrecks on the Shrewsbury 


By 


EVERETT B. MORRIS 


HE starter’s white flag dropped, the report of 
the starting cannon was lost in the roar of hot 
exhausts and ten 16-foot bundles of motor 
boating dynamite blasted their way over the 
line together in the first heat of the race for 
225-cubic-inch piston displacement hydro- 
4 planes in Red Bank’s annual National 
Sweepstakes regatta. 

A few minutes later, a new five-mile speed record for the 
class had been established, three of the competing boats 
were at the bottom of the Shrewsbury, two contestants were 
in the hospital and four others were wondering why they 
weren’t lying on slabs in a morgue. 

Twelve thousand thrill-hungry spectators, lined up on 
the river bank or threatening the capacity of some 250 
pleasure craft moored along the course, had their appetites 
sated by the Roman holiday provided for their delectation 
by the ‘‘225’s.” The start was close and spectacular. Two 
hundred yards down the straightaway from the judges’ 
barge you could not see the racers for spray. Suddenly, a 
solid wall of water arose amid the spume. One of the boats 
had broached to in the heavy wash of the leaders. In an 
instant the air was filled with flying planks and timbers. 
Obviously a serious crack-up had occurred, but it was min- 
utes before it was possible to tell what had happened, how 
many boats and persons were involved or how they had 
fared in the mélée. 

In the meantime, La Cuccaracha, owned by Philip Geis 
of Greenwich, Conn., and driven by Arno Apel, the Ventnor 
boatbuilder, had reeled off the two 214-mile laps at 57.877 
miles an hour, won the heat and run the fastest race the 
class has known. 

While Apel was getting the winner away from the pack 
before he reached the first turn, there was trouble and 
plenty of it astern. Miss Westchester III, driven by the 65- 
year-old E. W. (Pop) Hammond, took a sudden sheer to 
starboard. Miss Quebec, a brand new Canadian boat, was 
just astern and outside of Miss Westchester. So her driver, 
Jack McInnes, spun his wheel hard over in a vain attempt 
to avoid a collision. The boats crashed directly in the path 
of Tiptoe, which Walter Buskee was driving for John Charles 
Thomas, the opera singer. Tiptoe rammed into the pile-up 
amid splintering wood and flying bodies. 





How other boats in the race missed hitting wreckage or 
the contestants who were thrown into the water, no one 
knows. Buskee and his riding companion, Mrs. Leonard 
Bailey, went to the hospital for treatment of what turned 
out to be relatively minor injuries. Hammond, McInnes and 
their mechanics, William Horenburger and Bryson Shields, 
were unhurt. The age of miracles is still with us. 

When Miss Westchester was raised, she was found to have 
lost a piece of her starboard deck and topsides. Miss Quebec 
was reduced to kindling, and Tiptoe looked as though she 
had been through a huge meat-chopper. A bit of Miss 
Westchester’s planking was rammed between the keel and 
fin of Tiptoe. Without doubt, the accident was the most 
serious in the recent annals of American motor boat racing. 
It might easily have been worse. 

When you have a combination of a large field, bumpy 
water, cranky, flimsily-built 16-foot boats going a mile a 
minute in the hands of comparatively inexperienced drivers, 
you are bound to have trouble. Just because a chap can tool 
a 35-mile-an-hour V-bottom runabout around a course in a 
race with two or three similar craft is no reason to assume 
that he can handle a tricky hydroplane going nearly twice 
that speed with eight or nine others for company. Might just 
as well take the neighbors’ eight-year-old children off their 
velocipedes and turn them loose on motorcycles. The effect 
would be the same. 

However, aside from the accident, the Red Bank regatta 
was a grand show from start to finish. The Community 
Regatta Association, stepping into the shoes of the Red 
Bank Yacht Club, now inactive, did a grand job of organiza- 
tion, promotion and administration. Motor boat racing men 
and women responded with their best efforts. The result 
was a total of 228 starters in two days of close, exciting and 
definitely first class racing. 

The sixth running of the National Sweepstakes race, three 
heats of 15 miles each, was just another outing for Betty V, 
the big 700 horse power hydroplane which hasn’t lost a race 
for Melvin Crook since he had her built in 1934. Betty is 
listed as a sweepstakes hydroplane, but actually she is in a 
class by herself. There isn’t a single-engined boat in the 
country that can touch her when Crook exerts pressure on 
the accelerator. 

As big boat racing goes these days, Betty V had good 











competition. Jack Rutherfurd brought out his Gold Cup 
boat Ma-Ja II, whose 732-inch engine is less than half the 
size of Betty’s; Mrs. Rutherfurd was at the wheel of Jay-Dee 
(ex-Nuisance), which is powered with a 1246-inch Packard 
Sweepstakes motor, and Samuel Graham of Clifton, N. J., 
rounded out the field with the outbuilt Miss Passaic. 

Betty V, without extending herself, won the first heat at 
Sweepstakes record speed of 63.114 miles an hour. Jay-Dee 
was second, doing 62.5 m.p.h.; Ma-Ja third at 58.064, and 
Miss Passaic spluttered along, lapped by everyone while she 
was hammering out 46.753 m.p.h. The second heat was a 
repetition of the first except that it was a bit slower and 
Miss Passaic remained on her cradle. 

Thus, Crook went into the last heat requiring only third 
place points to assure himself of victory in the series. So he 
loafed around the course so slowly that both Jay-Dee and 
Ma-Ja lapped him. Mrs. Rutherfurd, bearing down on 
Jay-Dee’s foot throttle for all she was worth, had established 
a new Sweepstakes lap record of 65.589 miles an hour and 
was on her way to a new heat record when, with less than a 
lap to go, her engine quit. A water pump fitting had broken 
off and the stream from the break drowned the motor. 

This misfortune gave her husband first place in the heat 
and second for the race, and automatically increased 
Betty V’s first-place margin. The next day, Crook ran 
Betty V in a mile trial under supervision of American Power 
Boat Association officials, and uncorked two runs at an 
average speed of 85.511 miles an hour. That figure, the 
fastest ever achieved by an American single-engined boat, 
wiped out the mark set up by Betty V at Washington last 
autumn, 82.759. 
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Other records were set during the two days’ racing and 
one of time trials by George B. Ward, Jr.’s, Class E run- 
about Hi-Ho II, which looks for all the world like a ‘‘225” 
without a step. Hi-Ho II ran a five-mile heat against 
mediocre competition in 50.251 miles an hour and ticked off 
a mile at 53.651. Freddy Hahn came up from Philadelphia 
with Baby Pep and cleaned up the 135-cubic-inch hydro- 
planes, running one heat in the record time of 46.753 m.p.h. 

Beaten by La Cuccaracha in the epochal first heat of the 
225” race, Hugh Gingras won the next two with Snail IT 
and took top honors in the little boat that looks and runs 
like an undersized El Lagarto. 

The outboard picture was dominated by Fred Jacoby, Jr., 
the North Bergen, N. J., professional who cleaned up the 
Class A, B and C races in straight heats and picked up a few 
more points by taking a fourth with his Class C motor in 
the open Class F race. 

Clinton R. Ferguson, the youngster from Waban, Mass., 
took first place honors in Class A; second in Class B after 
raising the record to 47.096 miles an hour, and first in Class 
F with his Class C engine. That outfit was so good that he 
did 52.173 miles an hour with it, nearly a mile better than 
the accepted amateur standard for Class C. Paul B. Sawyer, 
Jr., Yale law school student, won in Class B and was second 
in Class F. The Class C race, in which Ferguson did nothing, 
was won by the veteran E. H. Patterson, of Troy, who gave 
an exhibition of rough water driving while two rivals capsized. 

The race for midget outboards drew seven starters but the 
results were as usual. First, Molly Tyson; second, Elsie Tyson. 
The Chestnut Hill, Pa., sisters certainly make their little 
quarter-pint outfits go. 











Left, the start of the Sweepstakes with “Jay-Dee,” 
“Ma-Ja II” and “Betty V™ hitting the line together 


“Snail II,” driven by Hugh Gingras, took first 
place. She is the outstanding “225” of the season 


Mrs. Rutherfurd established a new lap record of 
65.589 with “Jay-Dee,” the former “Nuisance” 
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“Dacema” 


She is one of the new “Dawn 50’s,” built by Dawn 
Cruisers, Inc., of New York, for George Milne. At the 
left is a view of the owner’s stateroom, looking aft into 
the cockpit, and, below this, a glimpse of the desk in 
the forward starboard corner of this room. The deck- 
house (below) is a spacious compartment with windows 
on three sides. The boat is handled from the bridge 


M. Rosenfeld 


“Dacema” is 50’ long, 12’ 4’ beam and 3’ 4” draft. Two 
Buda Diesels of 110 hp. each furnish the motive power 




















The Olympic One-Design Class was the most popular, twenty-five countries being represented. Jewett, 
the American entry, is sailing 301. Holland took first place, with Germany second and Great Britain third 


Yachting at the Olympic Games 


HENRY A. SCHEEL 


HE Olympic Regatta at Kiel, Germany, from the 4th 

to the 11th of August, saw yachts representing twenty- 

five countries sailing daily races in four classes. Ten 
different courses were laid out in the inner and outer harbors, 
the committee’s difficult task being well carried out in con- 
junction with the German Navy. The regatta spirit was 
much in evidence, there being many observation steamers, 
press boats and spectator yachts. Kiel was the goal of 
yachtsmen and the crews of the seven ocean racers were 
feted. Contestants were quartered in one of the newly built 
houses. 

The weather gave an all around test of the entrants. Dur- 
ing the first four days the wind blew from 20 to 35 miles an 
hour, with rain squalls, while the last three days the wind 
was light, two starts being postponed because of lack of 
wind. On these days the wind, light at the start, made up to 
a fine whole sail breeze in a couple of hours. Kiel Fjord, with 
little tide or current, makes an excellent sailing ground 
though during each day’s sailing wind hunting was indulged 
in and shifts of wind made frequent changes in the standing 
of the contestants. 

The point system used gave each yacht a point for starting 


and a point for each boat defeated. Thus the winner of a 
race in which there were ten boats received ten points, the 
second boat nine, and so on. 

There were ten entrants in the Eight-Metre Class and 
some fine racing ensued. Angelita, the American “ Kight’’ 
owned and sailed by Owen Churchill of Los Angeles, was 
apparently outclassed and outsailed when stacked up against 
the best of her class in European waters. In the heavy going 
of the first four days, she defeated the Argentine and the 
French, and beat only the French boat in the lighter airs of 
the last three days. In the sixth race, during a scramble at 
the first leeward mark, Angelita fouled the British ‘ Eight’’ 
Saskia and was disqualified. In point standing she stood at 
the foot of the list. 

Sweden and Norway alternated as winners in the first 
four days, Sweden winning twice, Norway and Italy once 
each. On the sixth day the first protests were registered — 
eight of them in the Eight-Metre Class alone. The final de- 
cision was not reached until the 12th of August. For the first 
time in the history of yacht racing, moving pictures taken 
from a blimp stationed above the mark were used by the 

(Continued on page 98) 





The “Sixes” had plenty of wind on the first four days of the regatta 























“Floenna” 


This twin motor yacht was designed by Nelson & Reid, Inc., and built at Nyack, 
N. Y., by Julius Petersen. She is now being used by Arthur Simon, of Rye. The yacht 
is handled from the bridge abaft the deckhouse. At the right is the roomy cockpit 
and, under it, the interior of the deckhouse. Below is the owner’s double stateroom 





“Floenna” is 52’ 9” long, 12’ 8” beam, and 3’ 9” draft. Her 
power plant is a pair of 180 hp. Sterling Petre! gasoline engines 
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We spent a busy day bending sails, reeving gear and cleaning up the ship 


The Spinster Voyage 


For the Novice, “Bath Tub” Sailing Provides Excitement 


By EUGENE E. LITTLE 


URING the months immediately preceding 
the ‘spinster voyage,”’ our diligent search 
for knowledge of things nautical in boat 
yards, books, and magazines left two ques- 
tions unanswered: Just how does the novice- 
enthusiast make his start at this business of 
sailing? and What really happens when he first goes afloat? 
Hence, this account of what did happen in our case. 





++ + 


Came The Day. There had been other important dates, 
but births, marriages, dream-houses, vacations — all faded 
into hazy memories compared to the day of launching our 
first boat. That day we officially ceased to be landlubbers 
and became yachtsmen. There seemed to be a rosy glow over 
everything that morning. I can remember one Christmas, 
eons ago, which gave me a thrill akin, but not so poignant, 
as the morning of the day. 

It was all arranged. Elizabeth, always the good sport-in- 
law, was to drive the whole family out to the yard on Long 
Island, spend the day, and bring the car with the two 
youngsters back to Pelham. Helen, the embryo “mate,” and 
I, the embryo ‘“‘skipper,” were to help the 42 feet of yawl 
into the midnight tide, sleep aboard, then bring the Kemper 
across and down the Sound to Echo Bay, New Rochelle, the 
following day. 

The project was quite simple. Or, at least, I so assured 
everyone. Of course, the stove was not set up, the toilet 
looked doubtful, the seams would not be tight at first, the 
sails were not bent to the spars, the motor was untried. 
And there were the thousand and one little you-know-whats 
yet to be done. 

But there would be time for all. The perfect weather and 
our buoyant spirits united to predict success for the venture. 
What a false prophesy! 

Afterwards, our friends persisted in calling that first 
eventful trip the “‘maiden voyage.” It was a ‘‘maiden voy- 
age’’ only with respect to us tyros, the crew. None of us had 


ever sailed a boat before. Since the newly acquired ship had 
seen no less than 35 summers, ‘‘spinster voyage’’ seems 
more applicable. But what matter? We were well grounded 
in theory. Now we would learn by doing. 

For weeks prior to The Day the midnight oil had burned 
over our charts and books on ‘‘How to Do It.’’ When we 
discovered Calahan’s Learning to Sail, it seemed written 
especially for us. From beginning to end we have found Mr. 
Calahan’s advice excellent. Of course, we early learned that 
heeding it all would leave no time for relaxation or, in fact, 
for any of the ordinary business of living. Even though ex- 
perience has led us to suspect that Mr. Calahan may not 


live by all his precepts, our faith in his counsel remains 


unshaken. 

Evenings, after the children were tucked in, the clothes 
line was brought out. Serving its turn as a mooring line, 
anchor cable, halliard and sheet, nautical knots were tied 
and retied. True, this caused a little backfire from the maid 
on Monday mornings, but we persisted. We had come to 
believe that sailing, not cleanliness, was next to godliness. 

With the wheel rigged before a chair, the living room be- 
came our cockpit. Taking turns, we rehearsed various ma- 
neuvers. We sailed that living room all over Long Island 
Sound, tacking, jibing, running, reaching and beating. 
Leaving the red nuns to starboard and the black cans to 
port, we entered the channels and then vice versa-ed out 
again. In fact, we did much more cruising right there than 
we have since. It had its advantages, too. There were no 
rocks, no squalls, no leaks. 

At last The Day had arrived and we forgot the trials and 
tribulations of the pre-launching weeks. No more did we feel 
rancor toward the yard which had promised our love in 
April and was now launching her in June. We forgot the 
excess cost over the original estimate. Even the demon who 
sold us the stove and failed to deliver it had a right to live. 
We were to go afloat, bend the wind and tide to our wills, 
live the more abundant life. 

When the car was loaded with miscellaneous gear, I 
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rushed back into the house for Learning to Sail and the all- 
important charts. Visioning the chaotic and untidy Kemper, 
why not use the old ones which had come with the boat, I 
thought, instead of risking my highly prized new charts? 
Moreover, the lower left corner of the old issue of No. 222, 
showing Echo Bay, was cut away in a separate piece con- 
venient for the helmsman. Just the thing. Heeding an im- 
patient call from the car, I hastened out with the old charts 
and Calahan under my arm. 

By dusk that evening our first love was on the ways at the 
yard. A future skipper and a future mate, disheveled, grimy, 
well-nigh exhausted, sat down and contemplated the tide. 
It was low. But we concluded that the tide, at least, could be 
depended on. Jé would not fail us. The tables said “12:14 
a.m.” The tide did come in just as the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey said it would, and the Kemper floated. In a jumble of 
sails and rigging, engine grease and frying pans, we slept till 
an “ Ahoy” came from shore in the morning. 

“‘ Ahoy, Skipper, come and get us.”’ 

“Who is that?’’ asked Helen. 

“Tn addition to the family, it is Bill Rawlings, with Lew 
Crewe from Philadelphia,” I replied. ‘‘This spring I told 
them to come up any week-end for a sail. Elizabeth has 
brought them over. We can put them to work.” 

I stumbled through the debris on deck and into the dinghy, 
taking the boat hook and main gaff overboard. 

“We all came over to see it in the water,” said Elizabeth. 

And there they ‘“‘all”” were, even the dog! Betty, seven; 
Dicky, three; and, of course, Bill and Lew. Somehow, we got 
aboard without crowding each other off the deck. 

Bill allowed he knew all about marine engines. Hadn’t he 
done forty miles an hour with his speed boat on the Missis- 
sippi? He would be the engineer. Lew claimed he had sailed 
in a friend’s cat boat once. He would help haul on the ropes. 

“Isn’t it just too cute for words?” Elizabeth enthused, 
stretching out on deck in 
imitation of the ads. “‘Can’t 
we all have a ride on it be- 
fore I take the children back 
in the car?” 

“She isn’t an zt, she’s a 
she,” I corrected. ‘‘ You can 
ride down to that gasoline 
dock if you want to walk 
back to the car when you go 
ashore. But please call your 
dog off those main halliards. 
We may want to hoist the 
mains’! before the summer 
is over. And we will have to 
use the deck space you are 
occupying; the jib has to be 
bent onto the club.” My 
nautical vocabulary made 
me feel superior. 

By three in the afternoon 
the motor was turning over. 
At the wheel, I gave the 
order to break out the an- 
chor. Eventually, four adults 
had it dangling from the 
bowsprit chock where it re- 
mained, incidentally, till it 
was let go that night. 

In gear, the Kemper started 
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had expected anything else, but you know what I mean. 
Again, we all felt gratified whén the gas dock was success- 
fully negotiated. 

“Oh Mummy, can’t we ride home with you? We want to 
ride on the boat,’”’ from Betty and Dicky. 

“Such a ma-a-arvelous day,” from Elizabeth, ‘‘ Let’s all 
go on the boat and I will come back after the car in the 
morning. It will be simply divine.” 

Helen looked at me with a plea for her young in her eyes. 
I took stock of the human cargo. Three men, all landlubbers. 
Two women, ditto. Two youngsters. One dog. What a crew 
if trouble should develop! But I could see that a compromise 
was in order, the kind of a compromise where She gets her 
way. Anyway, didn’t we have our charts? And Calahan’s 
Learning to Sail for quick reference, and life preservers, and 
the dinghy in tow? 

“‘Cast off,” I shouted, and we put-putted down the chan- 
nel. In some way we managed to stay on the right side of the 
buoys, squeezed through the narrow passage into the outer 
bay, and headed for the open Sound. Without doubt this 
was amateur sailing. 

In charge at the wheel, I reflected on the foolhardiness of 
our undertaking while Bill and Lew tried to get some order 
on deck and the girls wrestled with the tangle of impedi- 
menta below. My nagging kept the kids and the dog in the 
cockpit. If it had not been for our preconceived distaste 
for motor odor and vibration (see Learning to Sail, page 1), it 
could be said that we glided smoothly on our way. But not 
for long. 

Helen thrust her head through the hatchway. “‘I’m getting 
seasick.” 

“Nonsense,” I replied, ‘‘There isn’t a bit of motion and, 
besides, you are not the seasick kind.” 

Elizabeth nearly trampled over Helen coming up the 
companionway. ‘‘Give me air. The fumes are simply terrific 
down there.” 

I sniffed at the hatch. 
Smoke. Probably the fresh 
paint on the motor. Bill as- 
sumed his most dignified, 
engineer-like manner and, 
accompanied by a monkey 
wrench, wriggled into the 
lazarette. After too long a 
stay, he crawled out, cling- 
ing desperately to wrench 
and consciousness. 

‘Exhaust. Rubberconnec- 
tion blown out,” panted 
Bill, flopping down on deck 
and exhaling carbon mon- 
oxide. We did not realize it 
then, but that was really the 
beginning of the end of Bill. 

“That’s not serious,”’ said 
Lew, anxious to haul on the 
ropes, “‘We can cut off the 
motor and hoist the sails.’ 

“Good idea, Lew,” I 
consented, ‘“‘There isn’t a 
breath right now but this is 
probably the right time to 








to move through the water. 
I turned the wheel and she 
responded. Somehow, we 
were surprised. Not that we 





At last a breeze struck in and we shut off the engine 


get the sails up so they will 
be ready to pull us when we 
do get a breeze.” 

So, with all canvas up and 
slatting and hatches open, 
we headed into the declining 

(Continued on page 105) 
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“Jack's Pot” 


White Marlin in Great Numbers Found off the Maryland Coast 
By S. KIP FARRINGTON, JR. 


northeastward across Maryland and Virginia sent the 
waters of the broad Atlantic tumbling across the white 
sandy beach through the very center of Ocean City, Mary- 
land, into Sinepuxent Bay. It was a matter of only a few 
hours before an inlet formed, and this is now a well-marked 
and safe channel for boats drawing up to nine feet of water. 

That same summer, Paul Townsend, of Washington, 
D. C., had seen white marlin jumping within five or six miles 
of the beach at Ocean City. On completion of the inlet, in 
1934, Townsend, in company with his brother Jack, pro- 
cured a fishing cruiser and set out to find the fish he had 
seen the year before. 

The task turned out to be a great deal more difficult than 
the fishermen had bargained for. The marlin were not in- 
shore, as were the stray ones Townsend had seen jumping, 
but finally, near the end of July, they raised several white 
marlin. This was over a stretch of shoal water some seven 
miles in length and six miles wide, with a depth of only fifty 
or sixty feet, which is called “Jack’s Pot,” after an old 
Maryland fisherman. 

This ground lies twenty-four nautical miles southeast, 


[: THE Fall of 1933, the great hurricane that blew 


“Joepau,” the Townsends’ 38-foot Elco Angler, with 
outriggers pulled up and, below, down and ready for use 
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one-half east off Ocean City and is outside the steamer lanes 
for vessels heading inside for the Delaware Capes or New 
York Harbor. Twenty-four miles to the north is Fenwick 
Island Shoal Lightship, and an equal distance to the south, 
but six miles further out, lies Winter Quarter Lightship. 
These two grounds, when properly worked, are expected by 
the Townsend brothers to produce almost as many white 
marlin as the Jack’s Pot. 

Fate had not decreed, however, that these two hard- 
working pioneers were to have any fishing on their new 
grounds that summer. Before they could get offshore again, 
Paul Townsend suffered a bad accident and was laid up for 
the rest of the summer. Good sportsman that he is, however, 
Townsend told all his angling friends about the grounds, 
and it was not long before a man from the West Coast of 
Florida, John Mickle, brother of a well-known Boca Grande 
guide, caught the first white marlin off the Maryland coast. 
No more were taken that season, and in August, 1935, the 
Townsends resumed their fishing with the aid of Bill Hatch, 
who caught the first broadbill swordfish on the Atlantic 
Coast. 

Success was not long in coming. In that month they saw 
more than a hundred marlin, raised some sixty to their baits, 
and caught thirteen, as the majority were very shy about 
striking. However, they saw enough to prove to them that 
they should have started their fishing in July. So the spring 
of 1936 found them with a new Elco Angler, equipped with 
a splendid pair of outriggers designed by Tom Gifford. This 
boat, with her superior speed, promised to reach the Jack’s 
Pot in a run of some two hours. 

The first Sunday’s fishing in 1936 netted the party six 
white marlin in the boat, and the second, seven, tying Ern- 
est Hemingway’s record made off Havana, Cuba, for the 
greatest number of white marlin taken in a day’s fishing. 
The third Sunday they caught five. With the exception of 
the Townsends and the writer, who was with them on the 
third Sunday, the anglers who took these fish had never seen 
a marlin before. 

White marlin in the Jack’s Pot seem to be curious enough 
at all times to rush a bait, but not always hungry enough to 
pick it up. Double and triple-headers are the rule, not the 
exception, and I am confident that if five or six lines were 
trolled, all could be filled. All the white marlin I saw seemed 
to be in schools of ten to twenty fish and were feeding on 
spearing, or small squid, with their tails clipping the surface 
of the ocean, the temperature of which was around 75 de- 
grees, or three degrees warmer than on the beach. 

There are also plenty of mako sharks, particularly when 
the bluefish are about, and this spot has no superior on the 
Atlantic Coast for taking these scrappy blue devils. Dolphin 
and bonitos are caught, and three broadbill swordfish have 
also been sighted. 

You will probably want to know ‘How about blue 
marlin?’ I can answer that it is blue marlin that the Town- 
sends are now after. They have seen two already, but 
whether or not they can get them to strike, since they refuse 
to do so in other northern waters, is another question. If the 
Townsends have one-tenth the success in getting them to 
take a bait that they have had with the white marlin (which 
can also be a bit fastidious) off New Jersey, Long Island, and 
Martha’s Vineyard, they will catch plenty of these aristo- 
crats of the Atlantic. Paul Townsend is one of the ablest 
navigators with whom I have ever fished, and he knows the 
Jack’s Pot thoroughly. He has divided the area into city 
blocks. Moreover, he is one of the finest fishermen on the 
Atlantic Coast. Captain Tom Gifford has said of Paul 
Townsend that he strikes a game fish harder than any other 
man who has fished on the Lady Grace. 

I have taken the baits away from eight white marlin in a 
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morning’s fishing off Bimini, have had twelve up to the baits 
in two hours’ time — incidentally, catching only two — and 
have seen five caught in a day’s fishing at Bimini. Never in 
my wildest dreams, however, have I imagined that this 
jumping jack of the Gulf Stream, and one of the finest 
fighters in all the oceans, could be found in such numbers. 

At Ocean City, one speaks of “‘schools”’ of marlin, not 
just of one of the species; and everywhere that you see 
herring gulls working over the Jack’s Pot there will be half a 
dozen or more white marlin feeding under them. Even when . 
feeding, they seem ready to rush the baits. If a man wants to 
take a white marlin on 3-6 or 6-9 tackle on the Atlantic 
Coast, here is his opportunity. The shark menace is not as 
great as in other places in the North, and, naturally, is far 
less than in the South. The white marlin I caught was the 
first taken at Ocean City on 9-thread; he jumped twenty- 
seven times in sixteen minutes, but even in that short space 
of time a shark followed him right up to the boat, which is 
rather unusual. 

This summer, most of these fish ran from 60 to 112 
pounds, but last year some weighing up to 130 pounds were 
brought in, and some of the larger ones proved to be striped 
marlin. The bait the white marlin likes best is either a small 
squid or any type of cut bait, and the hook should be a 7/0 
or 8/0. 

As this is being written, anglers from all over the East are 
pouring into Ocean City, and the three fish guides are booked 
far in advance. Their names are Captain Crawford Savage 
of the Hilda; Captain Frank Parsons of the Captain, who 
hails from Ocean City; and Captain Curley Matson and 
his Mousie, who sails out of Fort Lauderdale in the winter. 
Both the Mousie and the Hilda are equipped with twin 
motors, and all the boats have outriggers. The charge is 
$30.00 a day. 

Below is the log of the Joepau IJ, Townsend’s boat, on the 
last Sunday of July and the first Sunday of August in the 
summer just past. 

July 26th. Made departure 7 o’clock. Wind southwest. 
Started fishing 9:20. Marlin hit port outrigger 9:40. Missed. 
Marlin hit starboard outrigger 9:50. Landed 10:05. 10:20, 
marlin hit port outrigger twice. Missed. 10:45, marlin hit 
starboard outrigger twice. Landed 11 o’clock. 11:05, double- 
header. Fish on port outrigger lost. Fish on starboard out- 
rigger landed 11:30. 11:32, marlin hit port outrigger, landed 
11:42. 12:05, marlin hit port outrigger. Missed. 12:08, marlin 
hit port outrigger. Tip broke. Time out for lunch. Resumed 
fishing 1:30. 2 o’clock, marlin hit starboard outrigger. Lost. 
2:15, double-header. Fish on port outrigger lost. Fish on 
starboard outrigger landed 2:25. 2:48, marlin hit starboard 
outrigger. Hooked on port outrigger. Landed 3 p.m. 3:30, 
marlin on starboard outrigger. Landed 3:45. Arrived dock 
5:57. Total, 14 up, 14 strikes, 7 caught. 

August 2nd. Wind south southwest. Passed through break- 
water 6:55. Very flat weather. Looked like poor marlin 
fishing. Put baits over at 9 o’clock. 9:20, marlin hit port 
outrigger. Missed. 9:22, marlin hit port outrigger. Landed 
9:42. 9:44, hooked one marlin putting out baits, then two 
others came up, were hooked and one landed at 10:12. 
10:42, one hit port outrigger. Missed. 11:30, triple-header. 
Two landed, one 11:35, one 11:46. 12 o’clock, marlin hit 
starboard outrigger. Landed 12:10. Total, 10 raised, 7 
hooked, 5 caught. Stopped fishing to go offshore looking for 
blue marlin. Arrived dock 5:45. Other boats brought in six 
more marlin and a mako shark. 


+ + + 


Pretty good fishing for a new place. However, let me em- 
phasize the fact that it is impossible to raise these fish if you. 
are not over the Jack’s Pot. 








London News Agency Photos 


The sixteenth challenger for the America’s Cup 

sailing in a race off Cowes. She is a larger boat 

than the first “Endeavour” and has done well in 

the past season’s racing. Note the ‘Park 

Avenue” boom and the winches. Her owner, 
T. O. M. Sopwith, is at the wheel 
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The series was sailed in Timber Point one-designs. Here is a start, with the fleet running before a fresh breeze 


The Vineyard Victorious! 


Fourth Straight Victory for Vineyard Crew in Sears Bowl Competition 


By EVERETT B. MORRIS 





HE Vineyard Haven Yacht Club’s monopoly 
on the junior sailing championship of the 
United States has been extended for an- 
other year. John H. Ware, Jr., skipper, and 
a crew of Edward A. Robie and John A. F. 
Willis, with Kingman Brewster as substi- 
tute, scored Vineyard Haven’s fourth 

straight victory in Sears Bowl competition in a windy, 

eleven-race series sailed in Great South Bay off Bay Shore, 

L. I., from August 31st through September 3rd. 

Ware won the little old sterling silver dish a year ago at 
Stamford, Conn., by a margin of a quarter of a point over 
the Long Island contenders, Jimmy Rousmaniere’s Cold 
Spring Harbor Beach Club crew. This time Long Island 
again was runner-up, but Ware had three and a quarter 
points between himself and the Pequot Yacht Club crew 
commanded by Charles Stetson. 

Third and fourth places were taken by two Massachusetts 
crews from ports where junior yachting has flourished for 
years — Eastern, of Marblehead, and Squantum. Fifth 
place among the eleven crews which survived eliminations 
involving 82 Eastern and Midwestern clubs, went to the 
Richmond County Yacht Club organization, skippered by 
Roger Willcox, a product of Comet Class racing. The Great 
South Bay Y. R. A. champions, Westhampton, were sixth. 
Then, in order, came Watch Hill, R. I.; Sheridan Shore, 
Chicago; North Haven, Me.; Sandusky, O., and Duck 
Island, Conn. 

Ware’s triumph, registered in a series notable for its 
breakdowns in Great South Bay’s whistling breezes and con- 
fused chop, established the Martha’s Vineyard club in a 
position unigue in the annals of junior sailing. Five times 
in the last seven summers, boys from the Vineyard have 
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proved themselves supreme in Sears Bowl competition. 
Bill Cox, an outstanding contender for the Sound Interclub 
title this summer, his first in the class, won the trophy in 
1930. In 1933, Frank Jewett, the American entrant in the 
Olympic monotype racing at Kiel this year, took the bowl 
back to the Vineyard port. It has been there ever since. 
Jewett repeated in 1934, Ware won in 1935, and then equaled 
Jewett’s feat of two straight by his victory at Bay Shore. 
The series was sailed in Timber Point one-design knock- 
abouts, jib-headed, keel and centerboard boats into which 
many South Bay youngsters graduate after their apprentice- 
ship in Cape Cod knockabouts. Eleven were borrowed by 
the Bay Shore Yacht Club and some of the boats were in 
pretty poor shape for hard racing in the weather that 
prevailed during the regatta. No less than five suffered 
disabling mishaps the very first day, and the judges, George 
E. Hills, of Marblehead, Hugh Wharton, of Southport, 
Conn., and Ernest Lawrence, of Bay Shore, L. I., called 
things off temporarily to allow the whole fleet to undergo 
rehabilitation before running any more races. Only one 
race was held the first day because of the collapsible tend- 
encies of the boats, so the youngsters had to jam ten starts 
into the next three days to finish the series on schedule and 
allow each crew to sail a different boat in each race. 
Vineyard Haven got a second in the first race, a fourth 
in the next brush and moved into a lead that it held the 
rest of the way. Pequot, Richmond (Staten Island), West- 
hampton, Eastern, Squantum and Sheridan Shore were 
still very much in the running after the second day. When 
the third day’s sailing had ended, Pequot was within five 
and a quarter points of Vineyard Haven and the others 
had faded. 
(Continued on page 101) 
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“Mercury IV” 


Her finish below is modern and attractive 


She is a motor sailer owned by Arthur E. Pew, Jr., for whom she was 
designed and built this season by Luders Marine Construction Co. 
Mercury IV” is 66’ 5” in length over all, 56’ 6” I.w.|., 16’ 0” beam 
and 4’ 11” draft. Two 6-cylinder, 4" by 5%” Buda Diesels furnish 
the motive power and her equipment includes Bendix-Holmes auto- 
matic steerer. “Mercury” makes her home port at Essington, Pa. 








M. Rosenfeld 








This twin 70-footer was designed and built for C. W. Blossom, of Cleveland, by the 

Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation of Morris Heights, New York. Above are 

the navigating bridge and the deck dining saloon and at the bottom of the page 

are views of the owner's stateroom and a guest room. “Sea Spray’s” power plant 

is a pair of Speedway engines which develop 250 horse power each and drive the 
yacht at a maximum speed of 20 statute miles per hour 
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A group of Class E scows rounding a mark in a 
good puff. “Three Winks IT” has turned it 


Left, three Class E boats, Max Kliefoth’s 
“Mendota” (L-4), Winkler Brothers’ “Three 
Winks II” (X-15), and Jule Hannaford’s 
“Lady Luck IT” (W-1), the winner of the series 





Scows Race on Lake Mendota 
The Thirty-Ninth Annual Regatta of the Inland Lakes Yachting Association 


By CHARLES H. WINKLER 


Geneva, White Bear, and Pine Lake boast the 

winners of the thirty-ninth annual regatta of the 
Inland Lakes Yachting Association. The regatta was held 
this year on Lake Mendota, Madison, Wis., August 17th-— 
21st. Big Foot Too, skippered by A. F. Gartz, Jr., won in 
Class A with three firsts and two seconds, while Lady Luck 
IT, sailed by Jule Hannaford, captured the title in Class E 
with one first, two seconds, a sixth, and a third. In the Class 
C fleet, however, there was a different story to tell. Several 
boats were close to the winning score, but Robert Winkler, 
sailing Flying Dutchman, gained the championship. 

The regatta was favored this year with a wonderful lake 
for sailing and excellent weather. Almost ninety boats were 
in competition daily. Madison offered fine accommodations 
for the sailors, and the host yacht club came through with 
unequaled hospitality. 

The Inland Lakes scows, reputed to be the fastest boats 
under sail for their size, are divided into three classes. Class 
A boats are 38-foot sloops carrying 475 square feet of sail 
area and a crew of five to six men. Class E sloops, which are 
more severely restricted as to hull construction and sail 
plan than the ‘‘A’s,” are 28 feet over all, carry 330 square 
feet of sail area, and are limited to four-man crews. Class C 
boats are Marconi rigged, 20 feet from bow to stern, and 
generally carry only one man besides the skipper. All three 
classes are equipped with bilgeboards, the sloops carrying 
small double rudders, and the ‘‘C’s”’ one central egg-shaped 
rudder. The cockpits are small and the boats may be righted 
by their crews after capsizing. A feature is the rounded or 
square bow. The light construction makes these boats 
exceptionally fast. 

To return to the regatta at Mendota, there were tuning-up 
races in all three classes on Sunday, August 16th, and a 
home boat proved victorious in Class E. Max Kliefoth 


LD ceneva, honors in the Class A, E, and C scows, 





piloted his Ace High to this victory. In the ‘A’s,” James 
Kimberley, of Neenah, sailed his Phantom III first across 
the finish line. Jacob Nunnemacher, of Pine Lake, won the 
Class C race with Wildcat IT. While these races were being 
sailed, boats were still arriving. Fourteen clubs, from Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan, were 
represented. 

Minnesota boats captured honors in Class E and Class 
C on the opening day, while James Kimberley, of Neenah, 
Wis., placed in the ‘‘A’s.”’ John Anderson, of White Bear, was 
the first “‘E.”’ to finish with his new boat, Cub V. Ralph and 
Janet Wyer, representing Minnetonka, topped the ‘C” 
fleet in Easy Goin’. Behind Kimberley, A. F. Gartz, Jr., 
sailed his Big Foot Too to an easy second, the start of his ex- 
cellent and consistent sailing to win the title in Class A. 
Anderson was followed by a home yachtsman, Jule Hanna- 
ford, III, who also started a record of consistent sailing 
toward the ‘‘E”’ title in Lady Luck II. The second “C” in 
was Attaboy III, skippered by Dan Schuck of Cedar Lake, 
who proved to be by far the most consistent sailor in this 
class but lacked a first place to give him the final top berth. 

Favored with a steady 14-mile wind, but annoyed by a 
heat wave of 101°, the second day of the regatta produced 
new winners in all three classes. Neenah-Nodaway colors 
won again in Class A as Kellett’s Sea Gull led the fleet, while 
Gartz’s Big Foot Too captured another second. Spwmanti, 
sailed by Albert Gallun, of Pine Lake, took first by a narrow 
margin in the ‘‘ E’s.’”’ Lady Luck IT followed only ten seconds 
behind the winner. Jerry Coe, Jr., a Mendota skipper, won 
the Class C race in Mercury. Ralph and Janet Wyer, winners 
of Monday’s race, fouled the home buoy, thus losing a cer- 
tain title in Class C. 

The third day of the regatta again presented a new set of 
winners. Gartz secured his first of three consecutive wins in 


(Continued on page 105) 
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Canadian Dinghies Win in England 


WALTER WINDEYER 


HE whole account of a most friendly and 
interesting series might be summarized in a 
story of the last leg of the last race, for it was 
there that the series was won — or lost, 

x ’ depending on your point of view. This year’s 
races, Ronaeee; are only a part of the story, for in 1934 an 
English team visited Canada, bringing four of their Inter- 
national 14-foot dinghies and defeating the local sailors 
from the Royal Canadian Yacht Club by three races to one. 

Following this visit, an invitation was issued to the 
Canadians to send a team back for a series to be sailed in 
the North Sea off Lowestoft, and with much enthusiasm 
the R. C. Y. C. accepted. And so the morning of August 18th 
found four little Canadian boats, all from designs of Charles 
W. Bourke, skimming about for the first time in salt water, 
opposing British International dinghies of Uffa Fox design. 
. Only in weight and in the matter of decking do the two 

types vary, the English boats having a minimum weight 
of 245 pounds, including equipment. No decking is permit- 
ted, while the Toronto boats have narrow decks extending 
six or seven feet abaft the mast with canvas zipper-equipped 
spray decks forward. They are also somewhat lighter, having 
no minimum weight requirements. 

The series, which was to be awarded to the first team to 
win three races, points in each to decide that race only, was 
sailed mostly in moderate breezes and with little or no sea. 
Five races were required to declare a winner, each team 
winning two of the first four. The final race was won by the 
fresh water sailors only on the very last leg. 

The English boats selected were Alarm, Stewart Morris; 
Lightning, John Winter; Daybreak, Peter Scott; and After- 
thought, James Beale, with Bryan Whinney, W. DeQuincey, 
C. Currey and Dave Pollock as crews. 

The Canadian boats were Chinook, C. W. Bourke; 
Cavalier, Atwell Fleming; Lisbeth, Walter Windeyer; and 








Maple Leaf, H. Bongard. H. Home, Les Scott, R. Johnson 
and Henry Hill crewed, and Gordon Reid and Jim Davis 
were ‘‘spares.”’ 

The first race, won by the English team by 18 points to 
1714, would have been Canada’s had not Lisbeth got into 
trouble rounding a mark too close to Alarm. Touching the 
latter’s stern, she retired, thus costing the visitors the first 
race. First place, however, went to Fleming in Cavalier 
who had a narrow win over Daybreak. The series was evened 
in the afternoon when the fresh water sailors won by 22 
points to 1414, the race again being lost by the team whose 
boat finished first, Scott in Daybreak having a commanding 
lead. 

The second day’s racing almost saw the end of the series, 
for in the morning the Toronto team won by 1914 points to 
the English total of 17, Bourke in Chinook leading the way 
and putting the R. C. Y. C. team ahead in the series for 
the first time. One more win only was needed by the visitors, 
and the afternoon race would have been theirs but for the 
one element with which they were unfamiliar, the tide. So 
far, tide had not been a real factor in the series, but when the 
five-minute gun was fired for the afternoon race, Lisbeth 
was the only Canadian boat on the line. The other three, 
while only a short distance away, were tacking into the tide 
in a vain effort to reach the start. They had been out of the 
harbor in plenty of time but had not realized until too late 
how hard it was to make headway. Points for this race, also, 
were close, the English winning by 19 to 1714, the losing 
team again having the winning boat in Lisbeth. 

So far, the series could not have been closer, and for the 
fifth and deciding race it was agreed that the course should 
be four times around the triangle instead of the usual two. 
It became the most interesting race of the series and was 
in the end won, not by individual effort, but by team work. 

(Continued on page 98) 


Start of the fifth and deciding race of the series, with “Chinook” (KC 4), sailed by Charles W. Bourke, in the lead 








Socking it to them. The schooners “Barlovento” and “Nina” driving 
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through a squall at the finish of the run from Edgartown to Mattapoisett 


New London to Edgartown With the N.Y.Y.C. Fleet 


By 


HERBERT L. STONE 


ROM almost any point of view the annual cruise of 

1936, sailed this year between August 12th and 20th, 

will go down in yachting history as one of the best in 
the long record of successful events sailed by the New York 
Yacht Club. There have, of course, been cruises that took 
the fleet to more distant waters, and there have been some 
that brought out larger fleets and furnished more thrilling 
incidents, such as that eventful run around Cape Cod to 
Portland, in 1909, when a gale played havoc with the racing 
craft. But never have steadier or more consistent winds been 
had, never was the racing closer, and seldom have the men 
aboard the yachts had a better time, if one can judge from 
the comments heard as the cruise disbanded. 

This state of affairs was due to several causes, as well as to 
the excellence of the weather, always a vital factor in any 
cruise. In the first place, the fleet was larger than in many 
years, some sixty-five yachts, all told, competing in the rac- 
ing, with sixty-one starting the first day’s run. Then the 
moderate to fresh winds that blew consistently gave early 
finishes that allowed plenty of diversion afloat or ashore 
after the day’s run was completed. Nothing is as tiring on a 
cruise as late finishes with the necessity of turning out 


promptly the following morning for an early start on the 
next run. And last, but by no means least, was the presence 
of the new class sponsored by the club, the one-design 32- 
footers, numbering some dozen boats, which furnished the 
best of racing. Besides all these causes making for success, 
the receipt of a challenge for the America’s Cup just before 
the cruise started added to the interest in the three Class J 
yachts which were racing this year, and which are bound to 
play an important part in next year’s preparations for the 
defense. 

As to distance covered, the itinerary this year took the 
fleet only as far as Edgartown, in back of Chappaquiddick 
Island, on Martha’s Vineyard. It provided only four squad- 
ron runs, instead of the five or six of other years, but these 
were so interspersed with other features, such as the Astor 
and the King’s Cup races, and the annual regatta, which 
was sailed this year on Buzzard’s Bay, when the fleet lay 
over at Mattapoisett for two days, that everyone had his fill 
of sailing during the eight days the cruise lasted. 

The moderate sou’wester which greeted the racing crews 
as they weighed anchor at New London for the first day’s 
(Continued on page 103) 


Left, the Twelve-Metre “Seven Seas,” which won every race in 
the class, and “Iris.” Below, the N.Y. Y.C. “32” “Valencia” 
in Vineyard Sound. She won five out of six races in her class 


The 32-footer “Apache” on the windy run to Edgartown. 
Left, George E.. Roosevelt’s schooner “Mistress” which took 
first place in the hard race from Mattapoisett to Newport 








On the New York Yacht 
Club’s Annual Cruise 


Below, a start in the cruising class. The new 


yaul “Mandoo 


II” is in the foreground 


Left, “White Lady,” one of the 36-foot water line sloops of the East- 
ern Yacht Club’s one-design class, sliding down a heavy sea 


Below, the Class J yachts “Rainbow,” to windward, and “ Yankee” 
at the start of the race for the Astor Cup. “Rainbow” took the trophy 
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Light canvas and a broad reach. Setting the spinnaker on Com- 
modore W. A. W. Stewart’s flagship, the schooner ‘‘Queen Mab” 


Photos by M. Rosenfeld 


The famous ocean racing schooner ‘‘Nina” climbing over a steep 
sea on the run to Edgartown. She is owned by DeCoursey Fales 
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She is one of the Eastern Yacht Club’s 36-foot one-design class, 
built this year. The upper left hand photograph shows the view 
through the serving door in the forward bulkhead of the main cabin, 


looking into the galley and forecastle. Above is the main cabin, look- 
ing forward, while below is the after end of the double stateroom aft 


“Gypsy” was designed by Belknap & Paine and is owned by 
Frank C. Paine. She is 50’ 4” over all, 36’ O” I.w.l., 11’ 8” 
beam and 7’ 3” draft. She has a Kermath Sea Bird engine 
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The Sprit Mainsail 


An Experimental Rig Which Reduces the Twist of the Sail 


By C. E. TURNEY 


HEN I built my Inland Lakes Class A scow 

\ \ ; Brangler, one of the unconventional and untried 

features which I recklessly incorporated was a 

350-square-foot jib-headed mainsail with a curved sprit 

instead of a boom. Now, after four seasons’ trial, I am 

convinced that the rig is practical and is a worth while 
improvement over the ordinary mainsail. 

Brangler’s mainsail is 37 feet 6 inches on the hoist 
and 18 feet from mast to clew along the sprit. The sprit 
is curved to conform to the proper draft of the mainsail. 
It hits the mast six feet above the tack of the sail, and 
the foot of the sail inclines upward so that the sprit 
makes a right angle with the mast. 

The leach of the sail was cut perfectly straight, with 
a wire draw string. The draw string has never been used 
and, in spite of the great tension on the leach, I now see 
no objection to the usual roach. 

The clew of the sail travels on a length of track at 
the after end of the sprit. The outhaul is a flexible wire 
rope shackled to the clew and rove through a cheek 
block at the after end of the sprit, back through a block 
on the clew of the sail, then to a four-part tackle at the 
foot of the mast, which permits easy adjustment of the 
draft of the sail. The attachment to the track prevents 
the sprit from drooping when the clew is eased forward 
for reefing or bellying the sail. Reeving the outhaul back 
through the block at the clew relieves the sprit of bend- 
ing stress. The hauling end of this wire rope acts as a 
“down guy” for the sprit, adding to the tension on the 
leach of the sail. The upper sheet block is shackled to 
the outhaul lead block on the clew of the sail and the 





Fig. 2. Reaching in a breeze. The leach sags 
only a little and the sail is only slightly twisted 





Fig. 1. On the wind. The leach is taut and does not sag. The 
wind strikes the sail at the same angle from head to foot 


lower block is attached to an eye on deck amidships. 

The advantages which I expected to obtain by this 
rig were: first, the elimination of excessive twist of the main- 
sail, which seems obviously to involve a loss of power, and, 
second, ability to control and vary the draft of the sail, 
which would extend clear to the foot. 

The control of the draft and the full arching of the sail 
clear down to the foot are advantages which can be obtained 
with any loose-footed mainsail. Flexible booms and ‘“ Park 
Avenue” booms accomplish this to some degree. In the sprit 
rig the mainsail is cut flat, and the amount of draft depends 
on the tension at the foot. Competition between boats with 
such sails can prove a lot about the best amount of draft 
under various conditions. I have opinions but cannot claim 
to have substantiated them yet. It takes tough canvas and 
sweating down on the outhaul to avoid too much belly in a 
stiff wind, but I have found that it can be done. 

Reduction of the excessive twist of the ordinary sail, which 
results from the sagging off of the leach, is an advantage that 
can hardly be disputed. It must be admitted that a limited 
amount of twist is desirable on all courses across or against 
the wind, since each part of the sail must be trimmed to the 
‘“‘apparent wind” at that level. This apparent wind is the 
resultant of the speed and direction of the real wind and of 
the course and speed of the moving boat. Since the real wind 
travels faster at higher levels, the apparent wind aloft makes 
a greater angle with the boat’s course than it does at the foot 
of the sail. The lower part of the sail should, accordingly, be 
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Diagram of sprit, showing strut and 
stay. At right, detail of outboard end of 
sprit, showing arrangement of outhaul 
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The proportions of Brangler’s sprit mainsail, pretty 
blindly chosen, appear, miraculously, to be just about 
right. While the elevation of the sprit may seem 
slight, it is enough to put all the stress on the leach 
that is desirable since, as pointed out above, the 
leach should not be straightened up entirely. On a 
higher and narrower sail, the sprit would go higher 
up the mast, to maintain a proportionate division 
of the angle between leach and foot. I believe it is 
desirable not to. increase the upward inclination of 
the foot, which raises the center of effort of the sail, 
unless the applicable rule of measurement makes a 
downward inclination of the sprit cost too much 
actual sail area. A six-foot elevation of the after end 
of an 18-foot sprit is enough to keep it out of the 
water. 

While still maintaining the superiority of the rig, 
I must admit that when, after two seasons’ lonely 
trials on the Potomac, Brangler was shipped to 








trimmed closer than the upper part, but the twist of the 
ordinary Marconi sail is probably twice as great as it should 
be, as every observant sailor knows. 

This difference in the direction of the apparent wind is 
greatest when the boat is reaching and least when she is on 
the wind. The justifiable twist of the sail is, therefore, only 
a little when close-hauled and more with sheets eased, and 
Brangler’s rig permits just about the proper amount in 
each case. 

As shown in Fig. 1, when Brangler is close-hauled the 
combined downward pull of sheet, foot of sail and outhaul 
down guy straightens up the leach so that there is little twist. 
It is not necessary to strap the boom down amidships to 
make the head of the sail draw. Thus the boat can either 
point a little higher or, I believe, foot a little faster because 
of the more favorable angle to the wind of the lower part of 
the sail. 

Reaching, the sheet has little downward pull and the sail 
twists a little more (see Fig. 2) but not too much. The twist 
could be reduced further by an additional down guy to the 
sprit or greater elevation of the inboard end of the sprit, but 
the result would be harmful rather than beneficial. 

If the sheets are eased or the boat luffed, either reaching 
or close-hauled, the fluttering of the luff appears all along 
the mast at the same time. This demonstrates the greater 
efficiency of the sail as an airfoil even if it doesn’t help in 
spilling a heavy puff. 

Before the wind the sprit can be squared out to 90°, the 
head of the sail does not wrap around shrouds and spreaders, 
and every square foot of the sail is stopping wind. Compare 
this with the conventional sail, whose boom rides up in a 
breeze and must be kept well aft to prevent the upper part of 
the sail from going too far forward and fouling something. If 
the skipper doesn’t think a 90° angle to the wind is best, 
the sprit rig is still superior because the desired angle can 
be maintained from head to foot. 

A couple of minor advantages may be mentioned: One is 
that raising the clew gives a more effective shape of sail by 
eliminating a portion which is close to the water and blank- 
eted by the hull, and shifting that area higher in the air, with- 
out increase in measured area under a hoist times boom rule 
of measurement. The second is that the sheet is easily han- 
dled because the outhaul down guy does so much of the 
work; on a sail even larger than Brangler’s, the main sheet 
winch could be dispensed with. Brangler’s main sheet is a 
four part tackle, a double block at the clew, and a single 
block with becket on the deck. Because of the reduced stress, 
a lighter line can be used, a real benefit off the wind in light 
airs. 


Madison, Wisconsin, in 1933, for the Inland Lakes 
Regatta on Lake Mendota, she was a monumental failure. 
Unfortunately, her hull also had unconventional aspects 
(notably an extra broad, flat bottom and so much initial 
stability that she couldn’t be heeled to her sailing lines in the 
light airs which prevailed) and Brangler was no match for 
the rest of the Inland Lakes fleet, although in an occasional 
puff she didn’t look so bad. The hull she was cursed with 
must serve as alibi for the lack of actual proof of superiority 
of the rig over the flexible boom mainsails on most of the 
other boats. The rig excited much interest and many wishes 
that it could be tried on a good hull but, so far as I know, 
none of the skippers out there have yet made the trial. 
Others have had the same idea, and in the small boat field 
it seems that the superiority of the sprit mainsail is well on 
the way to acceptance — witness its success on the Florida 
Suicides and the flurry it caused in the Frostbites a season 
ago. And I believe that the rig would be equally successful 
on large boats, with a couple of qualifications: If the masts 
can stand it, and if the necessarily heavier sails can be 
accepted (as I think they should). 

The possible difficulty with the rig which really worries me 
is the thrust of the sprit on the mast. Brangler’s mast is a 
freely rotating streamlined stick 13 by 4 inches in cross sec- 
tion. Since the thrust comes almost in line with the long axis, 
there is plenty of strength. However, since the thrust is a 
little off center to allow mast and sail to line up properly, 
the sprit does bend the mast in a stiff wind, as the photograph 
(Fig. 2) shows. Possibly the present masts of, say, the Six- 
Metre boats, would not stand the bending stress resulting 
from this thrust. Larger masts might be undesirable, and 
any system of stays to take the thrust would probably be a 
prohibitive complication. I am afraid that here may be a real 
obstacle to general acceptance of the sprit for large sails, 
since masts like Brangler’s are taboo in most racing classes. 

Another less valid objection is the fact that heavier cloth 
must be used if the sail is to hold its shape well under the 
stresses on foot and leach on which its success depends. 
Brangler’s mainsail is 8-ounce Wamsutta, more than half 
again as heavy as the customary Class A boat sail; even so, 
the foot stretched a foot and a half more than it was an- 
ticipated, although this might have been lessened if a miter 
seam had been used. Actually, I believe, with Curry, that 
the heavier cloth is an advantage, especially in light winds. 
It is a pleasure to see Brangler’s mainsail fall into the proper 
belly from head to foot in the lightest of airs, when she is 
heeled only slightly. 

Construction of a light and sufficiently strong curved sprit 
is not difficult. Brangler’s hollow sprit in greatest cross 

(Continued on page 99) 
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Great Britain Recaptures Yachting Monthly Cup — 


By 
JOHN BLACK 


Right, the start of the first race, with “Lady Nell” 

(No. 402) and “Prince Charming,” the de- 

fender. Below, “Lady Nell,” the British entry, 

which won the series. At bottom, “Blue Chip,” 
the American contestant 
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HE Model Yacht Lady Nell, British champion for 1936, recap- 

tured the world’s championship from Norway which won the 

title last year. This year the races were held at Gosport, England, 
August 6th to 8th, with five nations competing. 

The defender, Prince Charming, was designed and skippered by her 
owner, Sam O. Berge, of Grimstad, Norway. Walter Ploen, of Bekke- 
lager, Norway, was mate. The challengers were Lady Nell, representing 
the British Empire, designed by W. H. Davey, Bourneville, owned and 
sailed by Alfred J. Jones, of Gosport, with his son Fred W. Jones as 
mate. Altair, the French entry, was designed and sailed by her owner, 
H. Boussy, of Paris, with George Milford-Cottam of London as mate. 
The German entry, Germania, was designed by J. Meyer, of Berlin, and 
was owned and sailed by Hans Siemsen, of Hamburg, with J. H. Cat- 
terall, of Fleetwood, as mate. Representing the United States, was Blue 
Chip, designed by Harry Richardson, of Boston, and owned and sailed 
by W. G. Bithell with John Black as mate, both of Boston. 

The weather conditions were far from satisfactory for a true test of 
sailing. Only the first round gave a windward and leeward course, the 
others being sailed with the sheets lifted. Under these conditions, the 
American entry showed much speed and kept in second place until the 
last day when the wind became very light and variable. For the first 
two days the racing was keen and the scores close. . 

The first round was sailed in a ten-knot wind from SW, giving a good 
beat and run, and Lady Nell made a perfect score of 20 points. Prince 
Charming and Germania, both using the vane steering gear, found 
plenty of trouble in control. Blue Chip reduced the course record, made 
by Bostonia V, in 1932, of 2:17), to 2:0834. In the afternoon the wind 
increased in strength, and Lady Nell, Altair, and Germania reduced sail 
to second suits. A shift of wind allowed sheets to be started and Blue 
Chip and Prince Charming used Genoa jibs. The end of the round found 
Britain leading with the U.S.A., Norway and France close behind. 
Germany failed to secure a point, Germania, a finely modeled craft, 
being much too heavy in construction and fittings for good sailing. 

On the second round the breeze increased to 15 knots and Blue Chip 
again broke the record down wind, this time in 2:0514. A heavy drizzle, 
with squalls that reached a velocity of 25 knots, made sailing uncom- 
fortable. Several close finishes were made in this round, Britain holding 
the lead. 

The wind moderated for the third round but kept veering from 
WSW to SSE. Lady Nell, on a windward board, was tacked into 
Blue Chip and broke her turnbuckle and when tacked offshore her mast 
went by the board. Repairs were made quickly but her trim was lost. 

Next day an eight-knot breeze from N by W gave a broad reach 
down and a close reach back. The north bank proved fatal to many as it 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Around the Cabin Lamp 


the cabin cosy with lamplight in that comfortable hour 

after the supper dishes are stowed, when physical 
fatigue, windburn and the feeling of fullness after eating 
vie with the luxury of sleep. 

Our host, Ed Parker, settled back in his corner and 
critically regarded the amount of liquor in his glass. For 
some time he pondered a question which Bill had put to him. 

‘Seamanship, to my mind, is best described,’ he said, 
“as that kind of background which enables a man in a 
difficult or unforeseen emergency to do the right thing 
quickly enough. A good seaman does the right thing first, 
almost by reflex, an unconscious compounding of judgment 
and facility. He doesn’t have to stop to think what knot to 
tie. I’ll tell you a story which illustrates what I mean. 

‘“You don’t always have to have a gale of wind to tax a 
man’s resources. I saw a situation develop which called 
for the highest order of quick thinking with precious little 
time to act, on a bright summer afternoon, right here in 
Long Island Sound. It was one of those lazy, smooth days 
with a light easterly breeze and we were loafing along across 
the Sound headed for Lloyd’s, close hauled on a course about 
SE by §, crossing the course of an eastbound tow that was 
coming up astern at about five or six knots. Two barges 
and a scow were strung out in line behind the tug several 
hundred feet apart, so heavily loaded that the tow lines 
were in the water only in the middle. On our starboard bow 
was a handy little yawl out from Oyster Bay, close hauled 
on the other tack on a course about NE by E. The only thing 
about her to attract attention was that she was sailing her- 
self, with not a sign of life on deck. We crossed the tug’s bow 
with room to spare, but it was soon evident that unless the 
yawl were put about she would sail herself into the tow. 

‘“We were some distance away from where the collision was 
going to take place, too great for the yawl to hear us, so we 
jibed and ran down toward her, blowing the fog horn and 
shouting, but nary a soul could we raise either on the yawl or 
on the number two barge for which she was heading. 

‘Well, there was the picture. Did you ever have the feeling 
of seeing a disaster impending and not be able to do any- 
thing about it?” 

Ed paused to light a cigarette, holding us with an eye. 

‘She missed the stern of the barge by inches and her 


[ite hook was down after a day’s thrash to windward, 


headstay fetched up on the hawser which towed the scow 
astern. The forward motion of the hawser threw the yawl 
suddenly up into the wind. There she lay in irons while the 
hawser, at that point six feet above the water, dragged 
relentlessly along her headstay and shrouds. Then things 
began to happen. 

‘““A man’s head appeared in the companionway. The 
first thing he saw was the shovel nose of a square-ended scow 
coming up astern at five knots to plough his ship under. He 
was a cool customer, that sailor, a little, wiry chap past 
middle age. Apparently he grasped at once what had hap- 
pened for, although his motions were deliberate, he moved 
fast. He was on deck in an instant and moved forward, pick- 
ing up a docking line coiled on the top of’ the cabin as he 
went. I remember noticing the care with which he laid the 
coil down on the deck near the forward bitts. Then, picking 
up the end of the line, he faced aft at the main rigging 
watching the approaching scow while his hands flew. By 
then we were close enough so that I could see the three turns 
he made over the hawser, which was down to the level of his 
deck, then pull his rolling hitch taut. As the line paid out he 
took a turn with the standing part on the bitts, easing the 
strain until the yawl was in tow. After he had made fast he 
stood there rubbing his hands on the seat of his trousers 
while he studied the situation.”” There was another pause. 

“How did he get out of it?”’ asked Bill. 

“He went below, started his engine and speeded it up 
gradually until the yawl was traveling at the same speed as 
the tow; next, he lashed the steering wheel and, after watch- 
ing her awhile, strolled forward and retrieved his line. As 
soon as he had sheered off clear, he stopped his engine and 
filled away on the port tack. The tug never knew anything 
about it. By this time were were close enough to call over to 
him to ask if any damage was done. He waved to us without 
a word and went below again, nor did we see him on deck 
again as long as we were in sight of each other. I’ve often 
wondered what the attraction was below decks — one of 
those tantalizing things you never learn. . . . I’m for bed.” 

Bill disappeared up the companionway. 

“What are you after, Bill?’’ Ed called after him. 

‘“‘A piece of line. Before I can sleep I’ve got to find out 
whether I remember how to throw a rolling hitch.”’ 

ALEx. W. Morrat 


Franklin D. Puts To Sea 


N NO subject has the journalistic sense 
Seemed to rally with a vigor so intense 
As the accurate reporting 
On our President while sporting 
With half the U. S. Navy for defense. 


It is really rather fine to note the zeal 

That the country’s greatest dailies seem to feel 
In bringing to the reader 

Every movement of Our Leader 

As he grins beside his little schooner’s wheel. 


There’s no question but we’re always glad to know 
Just what hours Mr. Roosevelt went below 

And while European nations 

Complicate their situations 

That he came about and let his anchor go. 


But I wonder does the limelight still agree 

With a presidential skipper like F. D. 

When every editor ad libs 

Every time he furls his jibs, 

And the news reels show him shouting “‘hard-a-lee!”’ 


I should think he’d get to feeling somewhat shy 
With the cameras and reporters standing by 

To broadcast to the world 

That his mainsail isn’t furled 

But the Coast Guard means to help him by and by. 


Even presidents must quail sometimes to learn 
That a convoy filled with news hawks waits astern, 
And a headline so alluring 

As “ROOSEVELT MISSES MOORING” 
Might give the stoutest sailor some concern. 


And even when his cruise is safely through 
And the ‘‘Sewanna”’ no longer has her crew, 
There are articles revealing 

That the President is peeling 

And the doctors don’t agree on what to do. 


So I'd rather rent a rowboat or canoe 

Or find some more secretive thing to do 
Than be Franklin on vacation 

With the whole confounded nation 

Looking on as though it’s feed-time in a zoo. 


Jun SWAN 
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Under the Lee of the Longboat 


By “SPUN YARN” 


N Searsport, Me., last August was a schooner named 
Carrie whose owner had never read in a motor boat 
periodical how simple it is to stop a sail boat. He tried it by 
clapping a tackle on his fore boom and hauling it forward. 
When that hadn’t the desired effect, he discovered that he 
didn’t even know how to anchor her. So he drifted on to the 
rocks and was towed out and anchored by some of the local 
boys. Carrie is said to be about to start on a good will 
expedition of some sort to South America. I just thought 
the skippers of the Coast Guard cutters Argo and Mendota 
might like to have her on their fall list of prospects. 


After a summer spent mostly in cruising, I find that I have 
been out of touch with important happenings in the yacht- 
ing world. I didn’t know, for instance, that Endeavour II 
was dismasted twice before the Royal Yacht Squadron 
considered her the proper vehicle for another challenge for 
the America’s Cup. And the news that the grand old 
Britannia had been sunk with honors didn’t percolate 
through to me until the day it was announced that the New 
York Yacht Club had accepted one of her racing flags as a 
valued gift from the King and from Queen Mary. I liked the 
way the flag was received by America’s counterpart of the 
R.Y.S8., a resolution containing the promise that the flag 
would be held as a reminder of the famous yacht and “‘of 
the splendid spirit in which she was raced for so mariy years 
by her royal owners, a spirit which her racing flag typifies 
and which it is the principal aim of this club to foster. . . .” 


If I’d been on the job I’d have commented more promptly 
on Frederic M. Gardiner’s article in the August issue in 
defense of quitters. Although he politely named no names, 
the author seemed to have me scornfully in mind for having 
once written an article in ridicule of quitters. He deduced, 
in passing, that I wrote as one whistling in the darkness of 
a cemetery lane to keep his courage up. Probably Fred’s 
deduction is correct, At that time, however, I merely sought 
to point out the peculiar fact that more long-distance racing 
crews get back to work bright and early Monday morning 
when it blows hard than when it doesn’t blow at all. 


Toward the close of Fred’s article he relates an experience 
of his in Primrose IV which he commanded in a passage to 
England in 1926. The boat had been built three years 
previously and should have been sound. She developed a 
bad leak when only 150 miles out, and the question of 
whether to put back or push on was debated. She wasn’t 
Fred’s boat and, as he points out, responsibility for the lives 
of the crew was in his hands. Yielding to the crew’s urging, 


he decided to carry on. The leak was discovered after a 
week of sailing and partially remedied from the inside. 
The yacht arrived safely in England, and the incident is 
concluded with this statement: ‘‘To this day I am not sure 
that I made the right choice, but I am sure of one thing, 
that it was a darned sight easier to keep on than it would 
have been to turn back.”’ It is obvious that Fred made the 
wrong choice. . . . I hope he will devote space equal to the 
above in the November issue to tell us whether the right 
choice was made in the case of Winsome II which quit the 
Bermuda race of last June. I promise him the last word. 


Referring now to the September number, I was slightly 
aghast to read in George Roosevelt’s article the statement 
that on the day the Bermuda race started he cruised around 
the fleet of ocean racers with ‘‘several distinguished yachts- 
men,” most of whom made the comment, ‘“‘They look to me 
very small.’’ Don’t high hat us, George. As Commodore of 
the Cruising Club of America it is your manifest duty to 
name these naive distinguished yachtsmen — and to inform 
them that you and other small-boat enthusiasts have been 
racing offshore since just after large-boat ocean racing went 
on the skids in 1928. 


I’m all of a dither about the performance of Herman 
Whiton’s Six-Metre Indian Scout in last summer’s racing 
here and abroad. Never having read Currie or Calahan in 
the original Sanskrit I can’t pose as an authority on aero- 
dynamics, but from what I pick up second hand I had 
formed the belief that the ‘“‘slot effect’ — or is it the “Cal 
line” I’m thinking of? — of the overlapping jib accelerates 
the flow of air past the lee surface of the luff of a mainsail 
and so increases the boat’s speed. Stop me if I’m wrong, as 
I probably am if the phenomenal performance of Indian 
Scout proves anything. She, it appears, won’t sail worth sour 
apples with her mainsail trimmed to a proper full. But with 
the main so trimmed that the forward third of it shakes, 
she outsails and outpoints every other ‘‘Six.”’ In short, you 
might say that she sails on her guinny jib; but that isn’t the 
case because she can’t do anything under guinny alone. So 
what? We’ve previously been told that the after third of a 
mainsail is no good nohow. Now it remains for the experts 
to propound a new theory about the effectiveness of the 
middle third. 


It may all boil down to the elemental truth that some 
boats sail well and some do not — and that naval architects 
are still trying to figure out why. . . . Business of putting 
on the bullet-proof vest again. 

















A steel 50-footer starting on her maiden voyage after making her trial runs 
off the builder’s yard at Schiedam, Holland. Her engine is a Scripps F-6 
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Right, ‘“Domar II,” built for James Sinclair, of Providence, by Lemos 
Brothers, Riverside, R. |., from designs by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. She is 
47'4" over all and is powered with an 8-cylinder Chrysler Royal engine 


Below, ““Vamoose’”’ is a 45-footer designed by John L. Hacker and built 
by Fitzgerald & Lee, of Alexandria Bay, N. Y. A pair of Hall-Scott 


Invader engines drive her at a speed better than 40 miles per hour 



























John H. Wells designed this tender, 

“Bambino II,” for L. Gordon Hamersley 

and Robert Jacob built her. She is 44’ 

over all and is powered with a pair of 
Buda Diesel engines 


“Dorado,” designed by Sparkman & 
Stephens, Inc., and built by F. G. Post, is 
owned by Carl A. Moses, of Providence. 
She is 55'4” in length over all and two 
6-cylinder Chryslers furnish the power 
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Here is a 40-footer of 11 feet beam, 
designed by Henry C. Grebe & Co., of 
Chicago, and built by the Great Lakes 
Boat Building Corporation as a stand- 
ardized cruiser. Two Kermath Sea-Mate 
gasoline engines drive her 
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Racing News of the Month 


Bermuda Victorious 


HE ten-year rivalry between the Long 
Island Sound Interclubs and the one-de- 
sign class of the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club 
came to a climax in a series held on the Sound 
beginning September 2nd, the visitors win- 
ning four out of six events. The score now 
stands eight to seven in favor of Bermuda. 
The series was decided on the number of 
races won on points and was close throughout, 
the total point score being 10914 for the 
Interclubs to 108 for the Bermuda boats. 
The visiting team was made up of Princess, 
A. 8. Darrell; Flirt, Rodney Williams; Car- 
dinal, N. Bayard Dill; and Starling, J. E. 
Pearman. The defending team was Alberta, 
Lawrence Marx; Aileen, Cornelius Shields; 
Ariel, C. B. Stuart; and Canvasback, R. McC. 


Shields, sailed by Bill Cox. Ariel was sailed 
by Gordon Raymond in the first three races 
and by Arthur Knapp in the rest of the 
series. 

The first race was sailed off Larchmont in a 
light breeze and was won by the Americans 
by 1814 to 18 points, Aileen winning by more 
than two minutes. In the second race, sailed 
off Rye and handled by the American Yacht 
Club, the Bermudians turned the tables, 
scoring 2014 points to 16. Princess and Star- 
ling were first home, the latter a split second 
ahead of Alberta. 

Princess repeated on the next day, off Rye, 
with Flirt second and Alberta third. The 
point score was the same as for the second 
race. 

A double-header was sailed next, each 
team winning one race. The Larchmont 


M. Rosenfeld 


Yacht Club handled this contest which was 
sailed in a fresh sou’wester that kicked up a 
chop. Princess again came home the winner, 
with Aileen second and Cardinal third. The 
Bermudians rolled up a score of 1914 to the 
Interclubs’ 17. The afternoon race went to 
the defending team, which made a clean 
sweep, all four American yachts finishing 
ahead of the visitors and winning by 264 to 
10. They made the score three to two. 

The last race was in charge of the Man- 
hasset Bay Yacht Club and clinched the vic- 
tory for Bermuda. It was sailed in a moderate 
sou’wester and Cardinal showed the way 
home, with Canvasback second and Starling 
third. On the last leg, a beat from Porgy 
Shoal to the finish, Knapp, in Ariel, went 
aground and lost about five minutes, finishing 
in seventh place. The point score for the 
last race was as follows: Bermuda, 2044; 
U.S., 16. 


Pensacola Wins Lipton Trophy 


ILING up points in their usual consistent 

manner, the Pensacola Yacht Club again 
won the Gulf Yachting Association’s Lipton 
Cup Regatta, held off the St. Andrew’s 
Bay Yacht Club on September 5th to 7th, 
taking possession of the famous trophy for 
the ninth time since it was placed in com- 
petition in 1920 by the late Sir Thomas 
Lipton. 

Competing against ten other clubs of the 
Gulf Y. A.— Tampa was unable to send 
representatives — the Pensacola club scored 
32 out of a possible 44 points in the four races. 
Biloxi and Gulfport tied for second place 
with 29 points; the Buccaneers, of Mobile, 
and Sarasota tied with 26 points; St. Peters- 
burg scored 25; the Southern Yacht Club of 
New Orleans, St. Andrew’s Bay, and Houston 
tied with 23 points each; the Mobile Yacht 
Club and the Naval Air Station at Pensacola 
trailed with 14 and 13 points, respectively. 

Light, tricky north and northeast winds 
prevailed over beautiful, landlocked St. 
Andrew’s Bay during the regatta and teasing 
wind shifts were common during the three 
days’ racing. Erratic puffs left many a skip- 
per practically becalmed watching rivals a 
hundred feet away in a good breeze. 

Trouble was experienced in giving the 
clubs an even break on the drawing of boats. 
Six hulls, borrowed from the Buccaneer 
Yacht Club, of Mobile, proved generally 
faster than those of the host club. 

W. P. Kennedy, Jr., had little trouble win- 
ning the first race for Biloxi on Saturday 
afternoon. He established his lead in the first 
lap and no one came near him throughout the 
rest of the race. 

The second race, sailed Sunday morning, 
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was another walkaway, with Kd Seale, of 
Sarasota, taking a lead early in the first 
lap and increasing it throughout the race. 
Thrills were provided by G. W. Rifley, of 
St. Petersburg, and Earl Blouin, of the 
Southern Y. C., who staged a beautiful 
tack-for-tack battle to windward for second 
place. Blouin used his whole bag of tricks 
and strategy to gain the windward position 
on Rifley, but the St. Petersburg skipper 
matched maneuver for maneuver and refused 
to be shaken off, crossing the line some ten 
seconds in the clear for second position. 

Sunday afternoon’s race was all Dave 
Witherill from start to finish. The veteran 
Pensacola skipper crossed the starting line 
in first position and was never threatened for 
three laps, winning easily over the almost 
equally veteran Frank Roberts of Sarasota, 
for his fourteenth victory in the sixteen 
Lipton Cup regattas in which he has sailed. 

Dr. H.S. J. Walker, of the Buccaneers, and 
Lt. Commander R. 8. Barnaby, of the Naval 
Air Station, staged a thrilling battle in the 
final race for the only close finish of the meet. 
In second and third places for the first two 
laps, they passed E. C. Tonsmiere, Jr., of 
Biloxi, in the beat home and finished within 
seconds of each other. His club hopelessly out 
of the running, Commander Barnaby sailed a 
splendid race, forcing Dr. Walker, Bucca- 
neer’s ace skipper, to the limit to maintain 
his slender lead across the line. 

Don Houser 


Manhasset’s Fall Series 


HE Manhasset Bay Yacht Club’s an- 

nual Fall Series, held this September for 
the fourth time, again drew record fleets, the 
biggest number of starters being 82 boats in 
the smaller classes, from the Victories on 
down through the ten-foot dinghies. 

Visiting firemen showed up in the Ber- 
muda one-designs, fresh from their successful 
team series with the Interclubs, and in that 
class, which had time for but two races 
before the boats had to be shipped home, 
Bayard Dill, sailing Cardinal, won the series 
prize. 

In some of the classes the series prizes 
went to surprise winners. In the Victories, 
for instance, W. and R. Benson’s Bluejacket 
took first place, and in the Interclubs E. P. 
Alker’s Opal II was the series winner. Vivian 
Burnett’s Leif scored a surprise victory, 
winning two races and the series trophy in 
the handicap class. 

In the Atlantic Class, on the other hand, 
Bob Bavier, Jr., sailed Frolic to another one 
of her long string of victories, and in the 
Stars Guy Vaughan won with Thetis. 

The racing was especially keen among the 
youngsters. Bryce Kirk, who had recently 
headed Manhasset’s Midget crew, won in the 
Sound Junior Class. The Meteors, which are 
the junior training class of the clubs on 
Manhasset Bay, developed a titanic struggle 
between Charley Lincoln and Lenny Ro- 


magna for first place in a fleet of a dozen 
crews of youngsters, and Lincoln won the 
series with a victory on the last day, with 
Romagna second and Dick Blanchard third. 

Closest of all was the scrap in the Wee 
Scots, which came down to the last ten feet 
of the last race with the three leaders over- 
lapped. John Seaman nosed out ahead to 
take the race, and with it the series, with 
Dorothy Quortrup and Edgar Dadson, Jr., 
second and third in the series though in the 
reverse of that order in the final race. 

Phil Benson, Jr., outstanding Snipe Class 
skipper, added to his laurels by taking the 
Fall Series trophy, with Bernard Becker 
second and Peter Carlson third. George 
Hoffman won the Cold Spring Harbor one- 
design prize. 

The one skipper out of the whole bunch 
who won all three races in his class was 
thirteen-year-old Burton Morris, who cleaned 
up the ten-foot dinghy class. Another unde- 
feated skipper was Bill Swan, who won his 
first Manhasset Bay Yacht Club series in 
1898 and is still going strong, but a switch in 
dinghy classifications robbed Bill of a trophy. 

The success of the Fall Series is certainly 
well established. As a change from the regular 
routine, the courses, starting and finishing 
in Manhasset Bay, work out nicely. The 
weather was not all good nor all bad this 
year. The first day was pretty light, and the 
second day only seven boats out of 82 starters 
managed to finish at all, but the last two 
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days brought fine sailing breezes. Except in 
the Saturday race, the committee delayed 
the start of the Meteors and other small 
classes until after four o’clock in the after- 
noon, which gave the juniors a chance to get 
out of school and undoubtedly added to the 
fleet and to the interest in the series, of which 
the junior activity is an important part. 
Wo. H. Taytor 


+ + + 


Racing at Cooperstown 


HE great success of the Central New 

York Y. R. A. sixth annual regatta, 
held at Cooperstown, on Otsego Lake, Au- 
gust 13th, 14th and 15th, was due largely to 
two factors, the boundless hospitality of the 
members of the Cooperstown Club and the 
careful attention given by Sampson Smith to 
every detail. The weather could have been 
better, the fleet could have been larger, but 
no one could have had a better time. 

Cooperstown is far to the eastward of most 
of the clubs in the association and the long 
haul, over 100 miles for the majority of boats, 
_cut the field to 77 starters. However, there 
was good interclub competition in practically 
all classes. The crews from Chautauqua Lake 
brought four Class E scows though there was 
no possibility of finding outside competitors, 
and the boys of the Rochester Yacht Club 
brought three of their British dinghies over 
200 miles, knowing there would be no other 
boats in that class. 

Seventeen Stars from Keuka, Seneca and 
Otsego Lakes made up division one. Seven 
19-foot Interlake sloops from Skaneateles 
and Owasco made up division two. The four 
Class E Scows lined up in the third division, 
and the three Rochester dinghies, with a 
somewhat similar 14-foot sloop from Keuka, 
in the fourth. The fifth division consisted of 
twelve 14-foot International dinghies, rep- 
resenting Owasco, Skaneateles, Henderson 
Harbor and the Crescent Y. C. of Water- 
town. Four handicap boats from Keuka 
and Otsego were scheduled for division six. 
Twenty Comets from Skaneateles, Owasco, 
Cazenovia and Cooperstown made up the 
seventh division, and nine Snipes from Onon- 
daga and Oneida Lakes completed the fleet. 

By starting time the entire motor boat 
strength of the locality was gradually herding 
the fleet to the line. After several postpone- 
ments, the race committee sent the boats 
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away on the windward leg of a triangle in the 
most fickle of zephyrs. Soon the breeze gave 
out altogether, but, after the boats had drifted 
over two legs, the norther set in again and 
brought them booming along to a finish 
called at the end of the first round. 

The second day started in like manner. 
The motor boats did a great job as shepherd 
dogs. The norther returned earlier and, after 
a long first leg, came in to stay until the fleet 
completed the triangle. Again the race was 
called at the end of the first round. 

On Saturday it blew from the south and 
blew hard. A windward and leeward course 
was signaled and, as the boats scudded up 
the lake to the line, things began to happen. 
Dismastings, capsizes, broken gear or colli- 
sion visited every class save the scows and 
Interlakes. The scows which, at last, had 
going to their liking, started with shortened 
sail and smoked around the course in great 
time, their big spinnakers almost lifting them 
off the water on the runs. The Interlakes were 
very cocky, being the only class to carry 
full sail and light sails without a mishap. 
The Stars made grand weather of it and 
turned in their usual consistent performance 
in spite of a dismasting and a collision, but 
the stellar performance of the day was staged 
by two junior girls from Cooperstown who 
capsized in their Comet, got the sail off, 
righted the boat with no assistance whatever, 
and finished the race in third place. This per- 
haps, is not so remarkable when you consider 
that the girls are named Hoyt and that their 
uncle’s name is Sherman. 

Summaries follow: 


Interlake Class: Pagan, R. Ryan, Owasco, 
19 points; Swastika, H. Stagg, Skaneateles, 
16; Mozambique, Ben Wiles, Skaneateles, 13. 
Seven starters. 

International Star Class: Red Star, J. 
Greenough, Cooperstown, 44; Pioneer, Samp- 
son Smith, Cooperstown, 42; Bandit, C. H. 
Parsons, Keuka, 38. Seventeen starters. 

Class E Scows: Alouette, L. Howard, Chau- 
tauqua, 11; Wild Deuce, J. Rowland, Chau- 
tauqua, 8; Miss Chautauqua, J. R. Morris, 
Chautauqua, 6. Four starters. 

British dinghies: R.J.P., G. Ford, Roch- 
ester, 12; Eddystone Light, H. Palmer, 8; 
Gadget, I. Shumway, Rochester, 5. Four 
starters. 

‘International dinghies: Cube, 8. Raleigh, 
Skaneateles, 31; Mars, J. Marsellus, Hender- 
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son Harbor, 29; Brownie, Jean Brown, 
Skaneateles, 27. Twelve starters. 

Miscellaneous: Olive Oyl, R. Hollister, 
Keuka, 12; Chenango Tuck, J. Phillips, 
Cooperstown, 6; Chenango Nip, J. Hyde, 
Cooperstown, 5. Four starters. 

Snipes: Shirtless IJ, H. Vincent, Onon- 
daga, 27; Sis, K. Sutter, Onondaga, 20; 
Yama, H. Hansen, Onondaga, 19. Nine 
starters. 

Comets: Mal de Mer, Susan Cooper, 
Cooperstown, 47; No. 200, G. Thompson, 
Cazenovia, 46; No. 67, Dr. Copeland, 
Owasco, 44. Twenty starters. 

Joun 8. BARNES 


+ + + 


“Rhythm” Takes Atlantic 
Coast Star Title 


LTHOUGH somewhat overshadowed this 
year by the world series, at Rochester, 
the Atlantic Coast championship of the Star 
Class, sailed on Moriches Bay, August 18th- 
22nd, brought out a field of thirteen from 
seven fleets between Nantucket Sound and 
the Delaware River. After five days of hard 
racing, Johnny Abberly, sailing Rhythm and 
representing the Central Long Island Sound 
Fleet, took the Bedford Trophy back to 
Southport, Conn., where it originated. 

The weather served up by the wind gods 
was far from the traditional fine sailing 
breezes usually found on Moriches Bay, but 
Abberly took it all in his stride and kept con- 
sistently among the leaders to score two 
firsts, two fifths and a fourth in the five-race 
series. Rascal, sailed by Frank Campbell, 
scored second place for Western Long Island 
Sound for the third successive year. Camp- 
bell’s performance was even more consistent 
but lacked first or second places. The de- 
fenders, Lewis Hallock’s Tempest and Harry 
Meislahn’s Sunbeam, finished third and 
fourth. Dave Steere, a newcomer from Nan- 
tucket Sound, sailing Valiant, beat out Jimmy 
Smith and the veteran Sunny by two points 
for fifth place. 

Arrow II, sailed by Joe Morris, of Phila- 
delphia, won the first race in a moderate SE 
breeze. On the second day her mast snapped 
and though it was replaced she failed to show 
anything in the last three races. Rhythm took 
the second race by a good margin from Sunny, 
heavy weather ace of the Sound, in the only 


In the light airs that prevailed on the first two days of racing at Cooperstown, the classes became badly scrambled 
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“Blue Peter,” 39 feet over all, anew cutter which was recently delivered to her 
owner, R. Parsons of Providence, R. I. She is from designs by S. S. Crocker 


real south shore sou’wester of the week. Sun- 
beam picked the slants and missed the holes 
to beat out Eddie Ketcham’s Draco in the 
third race. In a moderate easterly in the 
fourth, Rhythm repeated at the expense of 
Tempest and played safe in the light, fluky 
nor’easter of the last race which was won by 
Flash, until then, last in the point score. 

The final point score was Rhythm, John J. 
Abberly, 54; Rascal, Frank E. Campbell, 51; 
Tempest, Lewis A. Hallock, 49; Sunbeam, 
Meislahn & Bowden, 47; Valiant, David 
Steere, 44; Sunny, James W. Smith, 42; 
Draco, E. V. Ketcham, Jr., 41; Arrow, J. C. 
Morris, Jr., 28; Whistler, Horace Havemeyer, 
25; Flash, John F. Kennedy, 24; Jack Rabbit, 
Paul Shields, 22; Monsoon, Patrick O’Gor- 
man, 17; Pole Star, Donald Coley, 11. 


+ + + 


Outboards at Philadelphia 


N SEPTEMBER 11th and 12th, in a 
two-day program of racing on the 
Schuylkill, the outstanding amateur driver 
was Clinton Ferguson of Waban, Mass. He 
won in Class B and, with a Class C engine, 
in Class F, and was second in Classes A and 
C. He also won the handicap race and that 
for the Lipton Cup. Jack van Deman, of 
Red Bank, N. J., won the Class A amateur 
event and James W. Mullen, II, of Rich- 
mond, Va., scored in Class C. Miss Mary 8. 
Tyson, of Chestnut Hill, Pa., took the honors 
in the Midget Class and second place in the 
handicap race. 

In the professional classes, C. Mulford 
Scull defended his Class A title, won last 
year, as did Fred Jacoby, Jr., in Classes B, C 
and the handicap event. In Class F, J. C. 
Walier was the winner with Jacoby second. 
Jacoby’s performance gave him a lead for the 
Townsend Medal, which he won in 1935. 





National Championships for 
Cape Cod Classes 


CREW representing the Yacht Squadron 

of the Pine Orchard Club, champions 

of the Eastern Connecticut Y. R. A., be- 

came the first national champions of the 

Cape Cod Baby Knockabout Class in a series 

of five races conducted by the Cape Cod 

Shipbuilding Corp., off the Beverly Yacht 

Club at. Marion, Mass., on September 9th 

and 10th. Top honors in the Nimblet Class 
went to the Provincetown Yacht Club. 

The Baby Knockabout Series was sailed 
in new boats provided by the company and 
carrying a newly developed rig with shorter 
boom and slightly larger loose-footed jib. 
This rig is described on another page of this 
issue of YACHTING. 

The Pine Orchard crew, Charles Young, 
III, and Alonzo Neal, held the upper hand 
throughout the series and scored three firsts 
and one third to defeat Lewis Bay, champions 
of the Southern Massachusetts Y. R. A., 
by 1434 to 1314. Cohasset, Mass., Bantam 
Lake, Conn., and Wakefield, R. I., were the 
other district champions represented. 

The Nimblet series was closer with the 
point lead changing hands several times. The 
consistency of the Provincetown boys, Fred 
Gunion and Quentin Frazier, finally pre- 
vailed and they outscored Budd Lake, N. J., 
by 124% to 114%. The fine work of two thir- 
teen-year-olds, Roger Smith and Preston 
Gould, from Douglaston, L. I., featured this 
series. They placed third. 

During the series, associations were cre- 
ated to organize the one thousand or more 
Baby Knockabout and Nimblet owners in 
various ports of the country. Trophies have 
been presented which will be raced for at 
the championship series to be conducted as 
an annual feature. 


Inter-Lake Regatta 


N August 16th-20th, Put-in-Bay was 
the scene of the biggest sailing regatta 
in 43 years of racing history. Some 200 yachts 
were at ‘‘The Bay” for the annual regatta 
of the Inter-Lake Yachting Association. 
Sailors and ships were there from Detroit and 
its river, from the Grosse Pointe villages and 
Lake St. Clair, from Port Huron and Sarnia, 
Ont., and Lake Huron, and from Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Sandusky, Vermilion, 
Lorain, Port Clinton and Erie. There were 
races for all the classes common to these in- 
land waters, ‘‘R’s,”’ Six-Metres, 22-Square- 
Metres, Stars, schooners and ketches, “‘C’s,”’ 
Class A sloops, ‘‘ L’s,’’ yawls, cat boats, Teals 
and Snipes. 

Six Detroit boats topped the prize list, 
four Toledo boats won first places, Erie boats 
won three, Cleveland two, and Lorain one. 

A. J. Grundy’s Joal V won the 22-Square- 
Metre Inter-Lake title for Detroit; Ed 
Knevals’ Fleet Star III gave that city the 
Star Class championship; John Painter, with 
Aibonito, won the schooner crown; Morrill 
Dunn, with Cayuse IT, captured the Class C 
title, and the Edison Boat Club of Detroit 
carried off the club cat honors. 

Paul Kuebler, E. E. Seitz, A. E. Edgerton 
and E. E. Miller were Toledo’s winning 
skippers. Kuebler’s Madcap won the Six- 
Metre championship, Seitz’s K-39 won the 
private cat boat class trophy, Edgerton’s 
Bonito led the Class A sloops and Miller’s 
L-3 was the victor in the “L” Class. 

Erie’s three winning sailors were Ken 
Eckert, H. R. Schuck and L. W. Layton, 

ickert’s Enigma winning the yawl trophy, 
Schuck’s Helen VIII heading the CK free- 
for-all racing, and Layton’s Erie Boat Club 
entry winning the club sloop crown. 

Cleveland’s winners were Fred Bingham’s 


Kilpatrick 
- “Rainbow” won the most important race to Put-in-Bay. Here she is at the 
start of the 70-mile run. She is owned by Percy Williamson, of Detroit 
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Bid in the special handicap class, and the 
syndicate-owned Puffin, in Class R. 

Lorain’s lone championship was won by 
B. E. Doane, with Chip, which scored in the 
Teal Class. 

Races to the bay preceded the regatta, 
the most important of which was the 70-mile 
contest won by Percy Williamson’s Rainbow, 
of Detroit. A Clevelander, Milt Gallup, won 
a predicted log race for power craft, getting 
his Wing-and-Wing across the finish line 
within a minute of the time he predicted. 

The regatta program included, besides 
sail and power yacht racing, events for swim- 
mers, numerous shore events and aeroplane 
racing. 

Altogether, this year’s Inter-Lake regatta 
was not only the biggest but the best in its 
forty-three years of history. 

Harry LeDuc 
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Florida West Coast Championship 


EADING the pack from first to last, Verne 
Anderson of St. Petersburg, represent- 
ing the Big Bayou Yacht Club, outskippered 
the defending champion, Eddie Seale of 
Sarasota, and won this year’s annual Florida 
West Coast championship, sailed in mid- 
August over the Sarasota Yacht Club course. 
Victory was especially sweet for the winner, 
who has been racing in Florida events for 
several years, always near the top but never 
first. 

Twenty-one boats sailed over the starting 
line, most of them skippered by youngsters, 
and the boys showed their heels to the old 
timers who éntered. Anderson, the winner, is 
barely sixteen and carried a 12-year-old as 
one of his crew. Seale, now seventeen, lost a 
championship won a year ago, but finished in 
second place. 

Anderson’s winner was the 17-foot Yellow 
Jacket, sloop-rigged. He took her over the 
line with the gun, practically in first place, 
stepped out in front on the opening leg, and 
was never headed. Seale took advantage of 


Part of the Northeast Harbor fleet jogging around before the start 


fitful breezes and tides to close in on the 
fourth and fifth laps and threatened to make 
the finish close, but on the final beat to wind- 
ward Anderson opened up and finished seven 
minutes to the good, in 3:02:27. Seale sailed 
a standard Fish Class entry. 

This race is an annual event open to any 
Florida West Coast sailing craft, but the 1936 
competition favored small boats. From first 
to last, the skippers maneuvered their craft 
in very light breezes throughout five laps on 
the three-mile course. The winner carried 
only 144 feet of canvas. 

The closest battle of the race was the 
struggle for third and fourth place. Rambler, 
sailed by H. Parke of St. Petersburg, landed 
third by a hair over Starlight, skippered by 
Lyle Vernier, of Tampa. 

Yacht clubs at Tampa, St. Petersburg, 
Clearwater, Bradenton, Pass 4 Grille and 
Sarasota competed in this year’s race. To the 
winner was awarded the Sea Scout Trophy, 
to be raced for again in 1937 on the course of 
the Big Bayou Yacht Club at St. Petersburg. 

Haro_p CHAMBERLIN 
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Rochester Dinghies Invade Europe 


“TTY ERIPATETIC sailors” is the name 
applied by the Rochester sailing fra- 
ternity to the Dinghy Division of the Roches- 
ter Yacht Club, an ambitious group of young- 
sters. Ever since they became converts, two 
years ago, to the English type of 14-footer, 
they have shown a predilection for travel; 
they go anywhere they can trundle their tiny 
packets by trailer, truck, freight car or 
steamer. The nearest thing to barnstormers 
that yachting offers, they returned recently 
to the fresh waters of Lake Ontario after 
completing a two months’ tour of European 
yachting centers “including the Scandina- 
vian.”’ 
The mission of these dinghy sailors (besides 
a natural ambition to test some of the 
world’s racing skill outside of Ontario’s fresh 
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water) is to spread the gospel of the English 
14-foot International dinghy, for which they 
are chief American protagonists. The ul- 
terior motive is the building up of the class on 
an international basis. They hope their trip 
will do much to stimulate such a growth; 
already there is assurance that some of the 
clubs they visited will come to Rochester 
next year. 

Eight young men and three boats made up 
the squad. Four of the boys divided crew 
assignments on two of the boats as alternate 
light and heavy weather crews, but boatings 
formally were as follows: 1, R.J.P., George 
Ford, skipper, Kimball Flint and Norman 
Cole; Tar-Tar, William Tarr, skipper, Charles 
Tarr, Halford R. Clark; Ha-Ha, Edmund 
Pillsbury, skipper, Sherman Farnham. 

The high spot of the trip was their partici- 
pation in the Prince of Wales Trophy race on 
the Clyde, premier competition of English 
dinghy sailing. The Rochester sailors were 
the first Americans, indeed, first non-English 
citizens, to participate in this event. Sailed 
in conditions the Rochester boys said were 
the worst they ever hope to sail in, two 
U.S. boats finished in a fleet of 32 starters 
which was halved before the finish by with- 
drawal, disqualification and disabling caused 
by the 25-knot blow in which the race was 
conducted. The start was made reluctantly 
after being postponed for two days only 
because Uffa Fox, in charge of the event, did 
not want to hold up the fleet any longer. 

The 41 entries on the Clyde were reduced 
to 32 starters, many coming to grief in at- 
tempting to launch their craft from off the 
beach in the high seas. Ha-Ha was the 
first American boat to finish, coming home 
eighth after having taken starting honors 
from the crack fleet and leading on most 
of the first weather leg. Tar-Tar was twelfth, 
but Ford’s R.I.P. was among the sixteen 
forced to withdraw. 

The Wales Cup event followed upon the 
Yankees’ only unfavorable showing of the 
tour, in their team matches on the Clyde 
against a British team made up exclusively 
of members of the Cambridge Cruising Club. 
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The new fishing boat “Sport II,” built by Wheeler Shipyard, Inc., for Roy 

Stuart, of Miami Beach, embodies all the latest gadgets for ocean fishing. She 

is 42 feet in length and makes 15 to 16 miles per hour with two Chrysler 
Crown reduction gear motors 


Right, the Rochester dinghy “Tar-Tar,” skippered by 
William Tarr, and below, George Ford’s 14-footer “R. I. P.” 


Cambridge skippers were Peter Scott, John 
Winters and Stuart Morris. The latter was 
winner of the Prince of Wales Cup. ‘‘In all 
three races,”’ to quote Farnham, ‘‘the only 
superiority the Americans showed was in 
starting. The Clyde was a tricky place to 
race, especially off Hunter’s Quay, with the 
mouth of Holy Loch and Loch Lomond mak- 
ing the breezes very fluky. Nevertheless, we 
were definitely outsailed and their boats 
were definitely better.’’ 

The final stop in England was for Cowes 
Week, where the visiting Yankees raced for 
a cup presented by Americans visiting there. 
After eliminating the English opposition, 
George Ford won an all-American sail-off 
by a one-second margin over Ed Pillsbury. 

“Bailing through Scandinavia,’’ as the 
tourists describe their Danish and Norwegian 
episodes, the Americans had pleasant visits 
but little competition, principally because 
the Scandinavian countries did not have 
boats comparable in class specifications to 
those of the visitors. 

Pillsbury made a clean sweep of the 
trophies put up at Aalborg, Denmark, where 
they raced in a regatta which was a special 
feature of a Danish-American Fourth of July 
celebration there. First, he picked up the 
Danish-American Trophy as first boat home 
in a field of six boats that included two 
specially built Danish dinghies and one 14- 
square-metre. Then, in the three-day Aalborg 
sailing regatta which followed, Ha-Ha won 
the Ribald Cup, for the 14-footer making the 
best showing in the regatta. He had two firsts, 
Ford taking the other first place finish. 

At Oslo, Norway, it was Tarr’s turn to 
acquire silverware. Having no 14-footers, the 
Norwegians sailed in Dragons or 20-square- 
raters. A series of six races, in which each 





crew sailed only twice, ended with Tarr tak- 
ing the trophy for victories in both the heats 
he entered. 

Returning to America in August, the 
Rochester squad just had time to reach the 
Cooperstown regatta of the Central New 
York Yacht Racing Association and prepare 
for subsequent appearances at two Canadian 
ports. 

Wixsur W. O’BRIEN 


“Edlu” and “Sally IX” Take 
Stamford-Vineyard Trophies 


HE Stamford Yacht Club’s fifth annual 

230-mile race to Vineyard Sound Light- 
ship and return established itself definitely 
as the Sound’s blue ribbon distance racing 
event of the season by bringing out 34 of the 
cream of Long Island Sound’s cruising boats 
for a corking good race over Labor Day 
week-end. Among the starters were’ nine 
competitors in the recent Bermuda Race, 
including Kirawan and Stormy Weather, 
the winners. 

Edlu, sailed by Commodore R. J. Schaefer 
of the Larchmont Y. C., set a new course 
record of 40 hours, 41 minutes and won both 
the Class A and fleet prizes. Sally IX, George 
Hubbard’s converted “‘R’”’ boat, one of the 
oldest in the fleet, worked the tides and winds 
for all they were worth to win in Class B. 
Next to Edlu in the combined standings were 
three of the New York Yacht Club’s 32- 
footers, Apache, Clotho, and Rampage. These 
three took everything that came along from 
mere whispers to whole sail breezes, com- 

(Continued on page 107) 
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EDITORIAL 


This Matter of Rigs 


NUMBER of persons, including some naval architects, 
do not agree with our contention, expressed on this 
page last month, that the present mast height limits are too 
great and that rigging is fast becoming too light for safety 
in yachts designed for ocean racing. In spite of the fact that 
all of the contestants who returned to port did so on account 
of failure of rigging or sails, they point out that no spars were 
carried away and that much of the trouble was due to gear 
that was old or imperfect. The fact remains that several 
of the yachts that had trouble were new or only a few years 
old, and that on all of the others the gear was such as to 
give reasonable expectation of safely completing an ocean 
passage of this character. A check is now being made of all 
the yachts which started, to find out just what rigging 
trouble, if any, really developed. We’ll know more about 
the matter when this is completed. 

Our main contention, however, was that mast height 
limitations evolved for racing yachts over short courses in 
more or less sheltered waters were not suitable for the hard 
usage inseparable from a long ocean passage, especially 
when coupled with lack of rigging restrictions. The modern 
tall rig was evolved to get the maximum results with the 
minimum of sail, and in this respect it has been remarkably 
successful. As applied to ocean work, it does not provide 
a sufficient margin of safety to meet the strains and stresses 
set up by heavy winds and rough seas, especially with the 
stiffer hulls that seagoing work requires. We still believe that 
stricter limitations or restrictions making for greater strength 
are essential. 

+ + + 


Has the Limit Been Reached? 


HILE on the subject of rig, it may be noted that 

considerable discussion has developed in Great 
Britain over the large number of dismastings during the 
present (as well as last) racing season. The new Class J 
yacht Endeavour II lost two masts this year, the Velsheda 
one, and both Endeavour I and Yankee lost one each last 
year, while two of the British Twelve-Metres were dismasted 
this summer. So strong is the feeling in certain quarters 
that for large yachts the limit of safety has been passed, 
that Charles E. Nicholson was impelled to publish a letter 
discussing the repeated failures of masts in the larger classes. 
Mr. Nicholson insists that the failures are not due to the 
long, hollow steel tubes themselves, but rather to the col- 
lapse of some subsidiary part of the gear. To this the critics 


reply that ‘‘it is the vice of the whole elaborate system that 
the overgrown hollow metal tube is at the mercy of each and 
every one of the components — shrouds, stays, backstays, 
spreaders, channel plates, guys and winches — the failure 
of any one of which apparently spells disaster.”’ 

The feeling is that Class J and the larger classes are 
doomed unless the present trend of development in rigs is 
radically altered. Which calls to mind the recent failure of 
our Class J yachts to race on one day, during the N. Y. 
Y. C. Cruise, because the wind was blowing at something 
under 25 miles’ velocity. Undoubtedly, they could have 
raced under shortened canvas, but owners cannot be blamed 
for choosing to forego a race that may mean the dismasting 
of their yachts with the consequent danger of loss of life or 
damage to hull. Yet the little 32-footers raced and thought 
nothing of it. 

Granting that racing yachts on this side of the Atlantic 
are designed for racing in our predominant light weather, 
we cannot believe that the development has been along the 
right lines when an able 130-foot yacht can proceed only 
at the end of a tow line whenever it blows a whole sail 
breeze because of the fragility of her rig. If this comes to 
pass, the price of speed seems too dearly bought. 

A step in the right direction was made after the America’s 
Cup match of 1930 when Class J yachts were required to be 
something more than mere racing shells. It is time now to do 
something to safeguard the rig if the large racing yacht is 
to survive. 

++ + 


Sail Area Measurement Rules Need Overhauling 


N ORDER to get all the criticism on this matter out of 
our system at once, we might point out the necessity for 
overhauling the sail area measurement rule. As the modern 
rigs have developed, and been altered, the sail area as at 
present measured frequently bears no relation to the actual 
area that is carried, even on the wind. The Genoa jib, the 
wishbone ketch or yawl, the parachute spinnaker, and other 
new-fangled devices for coaxing more speed out of a yacht, 
have all come into use since the present measurement rule 
was adopted. There is no way provided to measure ade- 
quately these new rigs or sails, and great injustice frequently 
results, or too much is left to the discretion of the measurer. 
The North American Yacht Racing Union could perform 
no more useful duty this winter than to tackle this knotty 
problem. The sooner it is worked out the better. 
Here’s hoping. 
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M. Rosenfeld 


PHILIP J. ROOSEVELT 


NE of the sailing Roosevelts, Philip J., captain of the Six-Metre team which 
won the British American Cup on the Clyde this year, needs no introduction to 
American yachtsmen. As president of the North American Yacht Racing Union, to 
which post he succeeded Clifford D. Mallory last year, and as a flag officer of the Sea- 
wanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club, he has worked hard for the building up of the 
sport which is his chief recreation. 

Brought up near Oyster Bay, Long Island, he was sailing on ‘- :t body of water 
almost before he could swim. His first racing experience was in une of the Crane- 
designed Seawanhaka 15-footers. The war interrupted this activity, and when the 
trouble was over he owned and sailed one of the Herreshoff Class S sloops until the 
Siz-Metre Class became important and international racing in it was sponsored by 
the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club. Since then most of his racing has been in 
that hard-fighting class, except for two Bermuda Races and some other long distance 
events in the schooner ‘‘ Mistress,’ owned by his brother George E. Roosevelt. 

A member of a number of Seawanhaka syndicates, he sailed in the ‘‘ Mars”’ for a 
couple of seasons with Van S. Merle-Smiih and Henry Anderson. In 1936 he sailed 
Jill” on the American team which was beaten by the Scandinavians off Oyster Bay, 
and was captain of the team. He sailed “‘ Jill’”’ again this year. The photograph shows 
him in the cockpit of that boat. 

In addition to the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club, of which he is rear commo- 
dore, ‘‘Phil’’ Roosevelt is a member of the Cruising Club of America and the New 
York Yacht Club. 
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The accommodation layout of “Meridian” follows the owner’s requirements 


HIS interesting yawl was 

designed by Winthrop L. 
Warner, naval architect of Mid- 
dletown, Conn., for Herman H. 
Wiegand of New York City. 
She was built this season by the 
J. G. Wyman Company of New 
Haven, Conn. Her principal di- 
mensions are as follows: Length 
over all, 34’ 714”; length on the 
water line, 27’ 3”; beam, ex- 
treme, 11’ 0”; draft, 5’ 614”. 
Her displacement is 22,300 pounds. 
The lines of Meridian, as the 
new yawl has been named, are a 
development of those of High- 
lander, another yacht by the 
same designer. 

Construction throughout is 
moderately heavy and the yacht 
has an iron keel weighing 5000 
pounds. She also carries 2000 
pounds of lead trimming ballast 
inside. The drawing of the lines 
shows plenty of lateral plane and 
powerful sections. 

She is rigged as a jib-headed 









The Auxiliary Yawl “Meridian” 














yawl with a total sail area of 783 
square feet. Of this there are 186 
square feet in the jib, 453 in 
the mainsail and 144 in the jig- 
ger. Sails are by Larsen, all wire 
is Hazard Korodless and spars 
were made by Pigeon. 

The layout of the quarters fol- 
lows the owner’s ideas and con- 
sists of a double stateroom for- 
ward with a hatch over. Under 
each berth is a 22-gallon water 
tank. Next aft is the toilet room, 
to port, and a compact galley 
opposite with Shipmate range, 
sink, etc. Next is the main cabin’ 
with a transom berth on each 
side and lockers outboard, the 
locker tops forming wide shelves. 
In the after port corner is a 
capacious ice box while on the 
starboard side is a large clothes 
locker. 

The cockpit is watertight and 
the power plant, a Gray 4-56, 
is under a removable housing 
below the bridge deck. 


me pak 




















The lines show a husky vessel 
with powerful sections 
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The outboard profile shows a sweeping sheer and a snug rig 


A Diesel-Electric Cruising Yacht 


HE yacht illustrated on this page 
is a full power cruiser with sail area 
large enough for steadying her in a sea- 
way, not a motor sailer. She is from the 
board of Thomas D. Bowes, naval archi- 
tect of Philadelphia. Her principal di- 
mensions are: Length over all, 69’ 6”; 
length on the water line, 63’ 4’’; beam, 
extreme, 16’ 0”; draft of water, 6’ 5”. 
Hull and deckhouses will be of elec- 
trically welded steel, the construction 
being similar to that of the successful 
welded. steel tankers recently turned 
out by Mr. Bowes. Deck and all deck 
joiner work will be of teak. With the 
welded steel hull, it is possible to pro- 
vide for a large supply of fuel and fresh 
water so that she may make long trips 
without frequent refueling. 

The yacht will carry a ketch rig of 
1066 square feet total area, 199 in the 
jib, 5385 in the main and 332 in the 
jigger. Besides being used for steadying 
purposes, it will assist the machinery in 

a favoring breeze. 


The engines are a pair of Cooper- 
Bessemer Diesel generator sets driving 
a single propulsion motor located on the 


honk. 
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The body plan is interesting 


center line. The controls are in the pilot 
house. The main generators also supply 
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current for heating, ventilating and 
cooking. The machinery, with the neces- 
sary auxiliaries, is located in a large 
watertight compartment aft. 

The pilot house, which is small — 
with room only for the man at the 
wheel and the navigator — is located 
abaft the main deckhouse. It has a 
good view all around the horizon. The 
deckhouse is the dining saloon and from 
it steps lead down to the galley. The 
owner’s quarters below consist of a 
double stateroom forward with a built- 
in berth each side and a bathroom 
adjoining. There are three other state- 
rooms, each with upper and _ lower 
berths, and a toilet room. 

Forward, there is the galley, the full 
beam of the yacht, and the forecastle 
with berths for four men. 

The fore peak and lazarette are sepa- 
rated from the rest of the ship by water- 
tight bulkheads and there is a bulkhead 
abaft the galley and others at each end 
of the machinery compartment. 
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Accommodation plan of the 69-foot Diesel-electric yacht 
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A Trim New Sloop 


HIS little packet was designed by 
the Concordia Company, Inc., of 
Boston, for James H. Perkins and was 
built by the Casey Boat Building Co. of 
Fairhaven, Mass. She is 29’ 0” in length 
over all, 21’ 0” on the water line, 8’ 1” 
extreme beam and 4’ 1” draft of water. 
In preparing the plans for this boat, 
the designers considered that most boats 
of her size are used primarily for day 
sailing and occasional overnight trips 
and not for extended cruising nor for liv- 
ing aboard indefinitely. Consequently, 
she was designed to sail reasonably fast 
with a small sail area. Her lines incor- 
porate certain seagoing qualities. The 
keel is long and the forefoot compara- 
tively deep, but the principal emphasis 
was placed on making a hull that should 
be easily driven and yet have ample 
beam and moderate displacement. 

The rig, with Marconi mainsail, per- 
manent backstay and jib with roller 
furling gear, should be easily handled 
and yet be large enough to drive the 
boat at a good pace. . 

As to arrangement, the watertight 
cockpit is unusually roomy. Below deck, 
there has been no attempt to provide 
the luxury possible in a larger boat but 
to have the proper amount of space for 
the essentials. By using special castings, 
the seat backs can be made into pipe 
berths 6’ 7” long and 30” wide. Slanting 
the fronts of the transoms gives addi- 
tional floor width. The galley arrange- 
ments are simple and practical. 

A small engine is tucked away under 
the floor of the cockpit. 
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The Auxiliary Cutter “Blue Peter’ 
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ERE are the plans of the auxiliary 
cutter Blue Peter which has re- 
cently been delivered to her owner, 
Robert Parsons, a yachtsman of Provi- 
dence, R. I. The yacht was built at the 
yard of W. J. Reid at Winthrop, Mass., 
from designs drawn by Samuel S. 
Crocker, of Boston, Mass. 

The principal dimensions of the 
Blue Peter are as follows: Length over 
all, 38’ 11”; length on the water line, 
35’ 1”; beam, extreme, 10’ 11”; draft 
of water, 6’ 0”. 

The rig is modern, short on the base 
line and lofty, with loose-footed main- 
sail, loose-footed staysail fitted with a 
club, working jib and also a quadri- 
lateral jib, and spinnaker. A permanent 
backstay is attached to a short boom- 
kin. With her plumb stem, short bow- 
sprit and short stern, the yacht has a 
seagoing air. The total sail area is 877 
square feet; 528 feet of this is in the 
mainsail, 149 in the staysail and 200 
in the working jib. The area of the 
quadrilateral jib is 342 square feet. 

The arrangement of the boat below 
is practical. Forward is a sail bin each 
side, abaft which is the forward state- 
room with two settee berths, one of 
which can be extended. Next aft is the 
toilet room on the port side with locker 
and chart table to starboard. Then 
comes the main cabin, with settee berth 
on each side, buffet forward and lockers 
and alcove shelf on each side outboard. 
The galley is aft, with coal stove and 
shelves and bins to port, and ice box, 
sink, dressers and dish racks to star- 
board. 

The engine, a Gray Four-40, is lo- 
cated under the bridge deck. 
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The “Albatross’”” Class 


ERE are the plans of a double- 
ended knockabout which has be- 
come quite popular on West River, 
just below Annapolis, Md., where a 
fleet of twelve races each week. A num- 
ber of the boats also raced at the Miles 
River Yacht Club regatta in August 
and at the President’s Cup regatta in 
Washington last fall. At that meet one 
of the Albatross Class won the elapsed 
time prize in the free for all, defeating 
boat for boat a field that included two 
bilgeboard scows and a number of boats 
30’ and more over all. 

The Albatross Class was designed and 
built by Ernest H. Hartge, of Gales- 
ville, Md., a man whose father built 
many of the famous Chesapeake Bay 
log canoes. The boats are 20’ in length 
over all, 16’ 6’’ on the water line, 6’ 8” 
beam and 13” draft with the center- 
board up. With the board down, the 
draft is 3’. They carry 225 square feet of 
sail and have a permanent backstay 
attached to a boomkin. The ballast, of 
lead, weighs 400 pounds and is either 
inside or outside at the owner’s option. 

Construction is simple, with 1’’ by 
114” oak frames spaced 16” center to 
center and planking of 54” cedar. Deck 
is of 14” prestwood. The cockpit is 
7’ 6” long and 3’ 6” wide, with side 
decks about 17” wide. 

Several new boats have been built 
this season and an Albatross Class Rac- 
ing Association has been formed. The 
association is making every effort to keep 
the class strictly to its limitations,so that 
the boats will really be of one design, and 
also to prevent the boats becoming too 
expensive for the average owner. 
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The outboard profile displays a fairly straight sheer and a long trunk cabin 


“Sea Spray,” a Twin Screw Motor Yacht 


EREWITH are the plans of one 

of the year’s smart cruisers, the 
motor yacht Sea Spray, designed and 
built for C. W. Blossom, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, by the Consolidated Shipbuilding 
Corporation, of Morris Heights, New 
York City. The new boat is 70’ in 
length over all, 14’ extreme beam and 
draws 4’ of water. 

She is built to exacting specifications, 
keel, stem and framing being of oak 
and the outside planking, which is 
double, of white cedar. Deckhouse, 
navigating shelter, trunk cabin and all 


deck joinerwork are of mahogany. The 


yacht is of the raised deck model, with 
deckhouse forward, abaft which is the 
bridge, and long trunk cabin aft. At 





the stern is a cockpit with a windshield 
and a standing roof. 

The power plant, located amidships 
between watertight bulkheads, con- 
sists of a pair of Speedway engines. 
These develop 250 horse power each 
and drive the yacht at a speed of 20 
miles per hour. In the engine compart- 
ment are also the batteries, the refriger- 
ating machinery and the 5 kw. Univer- 
sal electric generating set, besides the 
pumps. Special arrangements have been 
made to provide plenty of ventilation 
to the bilges. The fuel tanks, of 800 
gallons total capacity, are in the for- 
ward part of the engine room. The fresh 
water tanks, of 400 gallons capacity, 
are located aft under the cockpit. 


no 


LL 


The deckhouse is used as the dining 
saloon and also as the lounge. A Pull- 
man berth on each side and an extension 
transom seat across the after bulkhead 
provide sleeping quarters for three per- 
sons. Abaft the deckhouse is the bridge, 
with steering wheel and engine controls. 
A cushioned seat is built across the after 
end of the bridge. ° 

Forward of the deckhouse is the 
galley, the full beam of the yacht, and 
forward of this is the forecastle with 
four pipe berths, lockers, etc., and 
crew’s toilet. Abaft the engine room 
bulkhead are two staterooms, and abaft 
them are a toilet room, to starboard, 
and a bath room opposite. The owner’s 
stateroom is aft. 










Deck and accommodation plans of the new 70-foot “Sea Spray” 





Letters From 


The End of the “Herzogin Cecile” 


Editor, YACHTING: 


HEN I was in Devon this summer I 

went to Bolt Head and looked at the 
poor old Herzogin Cecile where she lies, a 
complete loss I believe, on Stare-hole Bot- 
tom. The enclosed photograph shows how 
she is lying, down by the head, the tide rising 
and falling in her, and her foredeck com- 
pletely submerged at high water. 

The tale told me by various waterfront 
characters is that she went ashore first at 
Sewer Mill Cove, some three miles west of 
where she now lies. She struck first on a 
rocky islet at the mouth of the cove, and 
fetched up at the foot of the cliffs, not seri- 
ously damaged. They sent down the small 
spars and, the first week in July, got her off, 
and towed her to her present berth and 
beached her on the nice sandy bottom which 


at-that« time covered. Stare-hole. Captain« 


Erickson began negotiations with dockyards 
in Plymouth, Dartmouth and Southampton 
to repair her, none of which went through. I 
got two stories about the ‘“‘why”’ of this; one, 
that the yards refused to take her because of 
previous experience with a shipful of rotting 
grain, which had smoked out the whole town 
when it was pumped out. Another version is 
that the owners were unwilling to meet the 
dockyards’ terms. Meanwhile, the second 
week in July, along came a heavy southerly 
gale that had the peculiar effect of washing 
all the sand out of Stare-hole Bottom and 
leaving the ship pounding on the bare rocks. 
Her keel is now hogged, and numerous holes 
are eaten through her plates. Local opinion is 
that she is now a total loss. Young Erickson 
and his wife were still aboard. 

She lies in a fitting spot for the end of a 
great ship, wild, magnificent and lonely, 
screamed over by the gulls. The cliffs drop 
sheer to where she lies, and the surf creams 
on their broken teeth just under her counter. 

Joanna C. CoLcorD 
New York City 




























Our Readers 


An Emergency Spinnaker 
Spun Yarn, YACHTING: 


F THE charter has not been closed I 

would like to take this opportunity to 
make application for a charter membership 
in the Lee Rail Vikings. 


In anticipation of the immediate adoption 
of Mr. Vanderbilt’s new ‘International 
Yacht Racing Right of Way Rules,’’ I am 
having a new spinnaker made. This spin- 
naker will be an equilateral triangle three 
feet on a side and the boom will be two feet 
long (to be used on a Ten-Metre). 


When sailing ‘‘full and by” and about to 
pass a yacht to windward it will take but a 
few seconds to get this efficient little sail 
“reasonably well hoisted . . . etc., etc.’”’ 


Since the above mentioned spinnaker will 
be completely hidden from the overtaken. 
yacht ‘I will be in a position to protest him 
under Section (F) as soon as he luffs. Un- 
fortunately, according to Section (I), it will 
not be permissible to sink him. 


As a further consideration I have decided 
to color this sail bright red and hoist it on 
the flag halliard. As soon as the leeward 
yacht luffs, the light canvas man will make a 
few deft cuts with his scissors (necessary 
equipment) and behold we “promptly dis- 
play the Code Flag ‘B’.’’ 


After Lake Ontario freezes up I expect to 
have time to work out a swordfish pulpit in 
which to put the helmsman in order to bring 
the “‘mast in line” much sooner. Of course, 
this would entail the danger of leaving the 
helmsman hanging in the leeward yacht’s 
rigging when taking advantage of the right of 
way, causing him embarrassment. 

H. P. Dawrs 
Kingston, N. Y. 


(Anybody can be a sportsman in the se- 
clusion of his study, and it is demonstrably 
true that sportsmanship fails most miserably 
in the heat of competition. Wherefore it is a 
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The “Herzogin Cecile” met her 
end on the rocky coast of Devon 


joy to the Lee Rail Vikings to find a man who, 
with no axe to grind and no race to win, can 
so readily hit upon a means of circumventing 
the rules. Our correspondent’s talents would 
be wasted in the lay membership of the 
Vikings, and he is therefore elevated to the 
honorary post of Sea Lawyer to the Race 
Committee. Spun YARN.) 


- + + 
Genoas, Parachutes, Etc. 
Editor, Y acuTING: 


OR the past twenty-three years the 

so-called Universal Measurement Rule 
has been substantially a sail area rule. In 
other words, yachts have been rated as well 
as classified at 80 per cent plus * of the square 
root of their respective measured sail areas, 
minor corrections being made when draft, 
freeboard or other penalties occurred. 

This has forced naval architects (1) to 
make their sail plans more efficient; (2) in- 
crease the unmeasured sail area; (3), when 
either or both results were effected, put a 
larger, more easily driven hull under the 
improved sail plan. Hence the jib-headed 
mainsail, the Genoa jib, the parachute spin- 
naker and the double-clewed jib. 

The jib-headed, or Bermudian, mainsail 
enabled a yacht to lay half a point higher 
without reducing her speed through the 
water, making her about 10 per cent faster 
to windward but at times necessitating 
reefing which had become a lost ‘art.’ 
In small yachts, the jib-headed was a great 
improvement over the gaff-headed mainsail. 

Genoa jibs are great all round sails unless 
it blows so hard that they have to be shifted 
for working jibs: This sometimes is a difficult 
job, but not as difficult as reefing a mainsail. 
The maximum size of Genoa jibs should, 
and can, be controlled easily. 

Double-clewed jibs are effective only in 
Class M and larger classes. Yachts in these 
classes must have low, broad, fore triangles 


.which otherwise are difficult to ‘‘fill’’ once it 


blows too hard for Genoas. 

Parachute spinnakers are grand sails in 
moderate breezes. They increase off-wind 
speed between 5 per cent and 10 per cent as 
well as simplify jibing. In very light winds 
they collapse too easily and are then useless. 
In strong breezes they are fast sails but 
“hell” to take in or jibe. They have another 
great fault. They get in the water far too 
easily, often snapping spinnaker poles, 
getting themselves badly ripped and in some 
cases having to be cut adrift. These latter 
faults could be obviated simply by requiring 
that, when hoisted, a spinnaker should not 
touch the deck. 

What the next “improvement” in sails 
will be, no one knows, but it may appear on 
July 24th, 1937. The general trend, however, 
is towards making the mainsail less and less 
the ‘‘main’’ sail. Soon we may see fore- 
triangles of over 50 per cent of the total area. 

*This percentage is derived from the formula 

0.90 V/s 
vs + 2.50 
H. L. MaxweE.u 


Greenwich, Conn. 
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WATERFRONT NEWS 


By "BEACHCOMBER" 


Recent Developments in Boats, Engines, Gear and Equipment for the Yachtsman 








A FIFTY FOOTER FOR REAL LIVING: fs 
THE NEW DAWN CRUISER 


On y a few years ago even the fin- 
est fifty foot power cruisers fell some- 
what short of being worthy of the term 
“yacht.” For almost invariably any 
vessel under sixty or seventy feet was 
lacking in the essential features which 
make for real living comfort, and de- 
signers and owners alike were resigned 
to the fifty footer as a boat for weekend 
trips and a short cruise or two each year 
— under difficulties. 

Cruising in those boats meant mak- 
ing the best of bunks a little too short 
and a little too narrow — usually at 
just the wrong height; stowage space 
so inadequate or inconveniently ar- 
ranged that clothing was more easily 
left in suitcases. The galley stove, usu- 
ally stuck in some inaccessible corner, 
was operated on a liquid fuel which 
leaked or slopped over as often as it 
burned, etc. etc. ete. 

Having experienced those inconven- 
iences and others on fifty footers in the 
past, it was a revelation indeed to go 





The Deckhouse is devoted entirely to ‘‘living”’ 


aboard one of the new Dawn 50’s and 
see how completely the cramped and 
crowded quarters of yesteryear have 
been transformed into a decidedly liv- 
able home with all the features of the 
most modern penthouse apartment 
executed on a scale both utilitarian 
and attractive. Imagine automatically 
heated hot water, a closet 2 ft. square 
by 6 ft. high, crew’s quarters entirely 
separated from the remainder of the 
vessel, and a real shower bath, on a 50 
footer. It may sound a bit fantastic but 
they are all there with room to spare. 


Various layouts in stock hulls 


In line with a marked tendency 
among several of the builders of high 
grade stock cruisers, the hull of the 
Dawn ‘50’ has remained the same in 
all the boats which have been built this 
year, but details of the interiors and 
layouts below, etc. are constructed to 
the owner’s particular tastes. It was 


Rage 


designed by Freder- 
ick K. Lord. 

Our first sight of 
this new boat re- 
sulted in an impres- 
sion of considerable 
size — just why is 
hard to say. Her 
beam, 12 ft. 4inches, 
is about average for 
her length and her 
freeboard is not ex- 
cessive. It may be 
attributed to the 
flying bridge which, 
until quite recently, 
has been associated 
almost exclusively 
with the fast com- 
muter type of boat. 
It certainly is not 
due to great bulk or ill-proportioned 
lines. A little streamlining and rounding 
off of corners has entirely eliminated 
any boxiness in the houses. 

Stepping aboard 
and down a step 
into the deckhouse, 
we were immedi- 
ately struck by two 
features, the spa- 
ciousness and com- 
fortable ‘‘hominess” 
of this house, and 
the beauty and 
perfection of the 
Mexican mahog- 
any bright work 
used extensively 
throughout the 
boat. This wood 
has been beauti- 
fully matched 
(though it is so 
uniform that little 
matching was nec- 
essary), assembled 
by faultless joiner work, and brought 
to a beautiful finish. The visit would 
have been well worthwhile to see this 
alone. 








The New Dawn looks considerably larger than her 50 ft. overall 


The spaciousness of the deckhouse is 
attributable to two features of the lay- 
out. First, the companionway leading 
aft descends from well over on the star- 
board side which permits a deep and 
wide divan along the remainder of the 
after end of the house and being off 
center makes both companionways very 
inconspicuous. Second, the absence of 
the wheel and controls (located on the 
flying bridge only) removes completely 
the pilot house atmosphere. The divan 
opens out to become a double bed when 
required. The rich carpet on the floor, 
the attractive curtains on all the win- 
dows (including those forward) and the 
new built in 32 volt Delco Radio are 
hardly necessary to provide a feeling 
that this deckhouse is designed pri- 
marily for comfortable living rather 
than merely as a place from which to 
control the boat with a seat or two and 
a couple of lockers thrown in. 

The owner’s stateroom aft carries 
with it also the very definite atmosphere 
of comfort and attractiveness, executed 
in a manner which imparts a definite 
purpose to every detail. The total lack 
of squeezing or cramping of any kind 
make it seem that the designer laid out 


the little things first, saying, for ex- 
ample, ‘‘the closet must hold five suits 
and eight dresses — the drawers must 
be at least two feet wide — if we have 
a shower bath there must be room 
enough to turn around in it.’’ But, re- 
gardless of where he began, these 
quarters resemble a suite on the Queen 
Mary more than a cabin on a fifty 
footer. Two full length closets, six two 
foot drawers, a built in table, a full 
length mirror and several smaller 
drawers all finished and panelled in the 
lovely Mexican mahogany, make up 
the “details” in this stateroom. 


A shower with hot and cold water 


The big feature of the lavatory, of 
course, .is the shower which provides 
both hot and cold water at pressure and 
is lined with a hard, smooth tile-like 
finish and has a translucent glass door. 
The waste water from the shower flows 
to a sump tank from which it is pumped 
automatically by a pump which com- 
mences to operate as soon as the shower 
is turned on. In spite of the entrancing 
feature of the shower, we did not fail to 
notice two lights at opposite sides of 
the large shaving mirror. Many an 





The large stateroom aft has a double and a single berth, large closets and a shower 
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apartment ashore has a smaller bath- 
room than this. 

The fact that we’ve reserved men- 
tioning the berths until now is not 
intended as a reflection—there are 
two —a double and a single — both 
6 foot 5 in length, at just the right 
height, and fitted with deep inner 
spring mattresses. 

The forward cabin accommodates 
three guests — all tall. The starboard 
berth is up high to provide room for 
two big drawers beneath it. The port 
side has a double-decker, a concession 
to the accommodation providing race 
among designers. However, the lower is 
both wide and low so that either up or 
down the upper does not interfere. A 
built-in bureau and another full length 
closet complete the layout forward. 

Guests as well as owner are given 
every opportunity to appear well 
groomed by another pair of lights 
around the shaving mirror in the for- 
ward lavatory. 

Across the companion too we noted 
evidences of the galley having been 
built around the essential pieces of 
equipment such as ice-box, sink, and 
stove. All these were well placed with 
plenty of working room about them 
and a skylight conveniently located 
above to provide plenty of light and 
ventilation. The big feature, however, 
was the automatic hot water heater, a 


very compact gadget requiring only 
about one-half a square foot of floor 
surface and standing about two feet 
high. This heater operates on the Ship- 
mate gas used by the stove and stores 
its water in a tank under the drain- 
board nearby. Storage space for food 
and utensils, however, seemed a little 
short of the standard set by the rest of 
the boat and the three burner stove 
would be quite crowded to turn out all 
the delicacies worthy of the deckhouse 
above. 

On deck one of the most prominent 
pieces of equipment was the lightweight 
Northill anchor — only 12 pounds of 
stainless steel — the anchor for owners 
who have faith in modern science and 
wish to preserve both their backs from 
aches and their topsides from gouges. 

Two berths are provided in the fore- 
castle. It seems a little awkward to 
have them one above the other, but 
there’s plenty of room and this arrange- 
ment leaves the other side clear for 
hanging and other stowage space, the 
exact arrangement of which is wisely 
left to the hands who usually have 
pretty definite ideas about those things. 
There’s a w.c. and basin, of course, and 
one big clothes locker. 

Walking back aft we noticed how well 
the deck as a whole was set off by the 
same mahogany used below. A job as 
well done as that looks 100% better 





Automatic hot water is provided by the 
heater shown beside the stove 


when new and is bound to be that much 
easier to keep in perfect condition. 

The catwalk seemed a little narrow 
as we worked back aft but with so much 
room below even those a little uncertain 
about their sea legs should find no in- 
convenience in getting back to the after 
cockpit which, thoroughly consistent 
with the remainder of the vessel, is big 
enough to seat eight people very com- 
fortably in deck chairs and on the big 
cushioned seat in the stern. 





NEW RIG DEVELOPED FOR CAPE COD BABY KNOCKABOUTS 





The newly developed rig has a shorter boom, and 
larger jib 


CLose to the Star and Snipe 
classes in point of numbers is the Cape 
Cod 18 foot Baby Knockabout which 
has been rather inconspicuously grow- 
ing for over a dozen years. These little 
centerboarders, the product of the Cape 
Cod Shipbuilding Co. of Wareham, 
Mass., were introduced a dozen or more 
years ago and until this year there has 
been virtually no change or develop- 
ment in the boats as turned out by the 
plant. 

A moderately fast, seaworthy and 
comfortable hull design seems to have 
been the backbone of their success 
for in spite of the shortcomings of 
rig, rudder and centerboard design, 
over 900 of these boats have been de- 
livered to various yachting centers. 
Great South Bay on the south shore of 
‘Long Island has a fleet of well over a 
hundred Baby Knockabouts, all sailed 
by youngsters under eighteen. The 


waters of Eastern Connecticut, 
Southern Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island each have several 
very active fleets. Many of the 
fine group of sailorsfrom Vine- 
yard Haven, Mass. which have 
kept such a tight hold on the 
Sear’s Cup during recent years 
have had their first lessons 
in Baby Knockabouts. Chicago 
and Milwaukee are outstanding 
among the many fresh-water 
fleets. 

To make up for the obvious 
shortcomings of the old Baby 
Knockabouts many owners 
have made changes in details 
of the rig, built new rud- 
ders, etc. often as soon as the 
boats were received from the 
yard. 

This year a new manage- 
ment, in taking over the Cape 
Cod Shipbuilding Co., realized 
that in spite of the popularity 
of the Baby Knockabouts there 
must be plenty of room for improve- 
ments in a boat which was changed by 
its new owners before ever being sailed. 
They decided therefore to do some re- 
search work with an eye toward turning 
out a boat which was as near perfect in 
every detail as possible, at the same 
time keeping in mind the interests of 
the 900 skippers already owning Baby 
Knockabouts who would, naturally, 
not be disposed toward any radical or 
expensive changes in their own boats. 

With the codperation and assistance 
of members of the Southern Massa- 
chusetts Yacht Racing Association and 
others, the Baby Knockabout shown 
here has been developed and will hence- 
forth probably be the standard rig pro- 
vided with all new boats. 


Old rigs had windward helm 


The original Baby Knockabouts have 
stood up very well and have proven 


reasonably fast and thoroughly sea- 
worthy and comfortable so that no 
change in the hull design was consid- 
ered. Sailing in any kind of a breeze, 
however, the old rigs gave the boats a 
decided windward helm which when 
combined with a rudder entirely too 
small and shallow made them almost 
unmanageable under such conditions. 
As the boats heeled, the rudders all but 
lifted clear of the water. Under the new 
rig this fault has been entirely cor- 
rected by cutting 27 inches from the 
boom and the foot of the mainsail, and 
adding 15 inches to the foot of the jib 
which is now loose-footed. The height 
of the mast and hoist of the mainsail 
remains the same but the rudder has 
been deepened to get a better hold on 
the water. 

The net change in the area of the new 
sail plan is a reduction of about 10 sq. 
feet of canvas. This may cut down the 
speed of the boats slightly in very light 
airs but undoubtedly the more balanced 
sail plan makes a faster boat under the 
great majority of conditions. 

The old boats often experienced dif- 
ficulty with water slopping up through 





The Baby Knockabout as formerly rigged 
—long boom, short club-footed jib and 
small rudder 





YACHTING 


Powered by two Superior Diesels 

So far we’ve neglected to say a word 
about what makes the new Dawn ‘50’ 
go. We haven’t been dodging the issue 
but the engine installation under the 
deckhouse seemed so far removed from 
the “living” qualities of the boat that 
we didn’t want to break in on the story. 
The answer is that when you are ready 
to go — a touch of the starter buttons 
starts a pair of 150 h.p. Superior Diesels. 
The engine room is very thoroughly in- 
sulated and fire-proofed with the most 
efficient of Johns-Manville sound dead- 
eners consisting of pressed rock wool 
covered with asbestos. We wouldn’t 
say that the engines can’t be heard at 
all but even in the deckhouse right 
over them, an ordinary tone of voice is 
all that is required for conversation. 
Best of all there is no vibration what- 
ever at even top speed of 1800 r.p.m. 
and very little increase in the noise of 
the engines at high speed. 300 gals. of 
fuel oil are carried in two tanks aft, 
sufficient to give a cruising radius of 
about 400 miles at a speed of 15 miles 
per hour. Top speed is close to 20 m.p.h. 

There is a generator on each engine 
to make the electrical current necessary 
for lights and the motors operating the 
pumps of the Burke automatic pressure 
water system. The current is stored in 
two sets of Exide batteries, either of 
which can be switched into the system. 


the centerboard trunk when jumping 
into any kind of sea. Therefore the 
improved boat has a higher board, 
some of which remains in the trunk 
even when all the way down. The ef- 
fective area of this board, however, has 
not been increased. 

Without backstays there was no after 
support for the mast and when off the 
wind with the old rig the jib stays 
slacked up badly. The new chain plates 
have been lengthened for greater 
strength and moved to a position 6 
inches aft of the mast to give better 
all round support. 

Other details which have been 
changed include raising the gooseneck 
4 inches on the mast; a new stiffer 
“Tee” section boom; elimination of 
spreaders and lowering the shrouds and 
jibstay 15 inches on the mast. 

Workmanship has been improved 
throughout, particularly in the sails 
which have been given more draft and 
are now cut from an improved grade of 
duck. Four battens are now provided 
instead of three, and an aluminum head 
board has been added. 


New rig is not costly 


The essential features of this ‘‘de- 
veloped”’ rig can be incorporated in the 
old Baby Knockabout with very little 
trouble and at very little expense. 
Many of the boats already have im- 
proved rudders and centerboards. Re- 


4 cutting the leech of the mainsail is a 


very simple job and the old jibs can be 
easily made loose-footed by owners who 
are unable to afford new jibs. Forty or 
fifty dollars should cover the whole job 
for those who care to make the complete 
change. 

The consensus of opinion of the five 
crews which sailed Baby Knockabouts 
with this new rig in the National 
Championship series on September 9th 
and 10th was that it was considerably 
easier to handle, particularly in a breeze 
and that the boats were as fast and 
lively as ever. 
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CLOSED SYSTEMS OF FRESH WATER COOLING 


Ons of the most over-rated and 
abused characteristics of the marine 
engine is undoubtedly the fact that it 
may be cooled by merely scooping up 
whatever water lies over the side and 
pumping it through the engine. Fresh 
water or salt, clear and clean, or muddy 
and silted, cold Maine water at 50° or 
warm tropical water at 80°, the almost 
universal practice has been to pump it 
right on through with only the coarsest 
of filters to guard against impurities. 

Most boat owners have accepted the 
simplicity of this system and until very 
recently have hardly given a thought to 
the fact that in clean fresh water, ex- 
haust manifolds, water jackets, etc. are 
good for from 15 to 20 years, while in 
salt water 5 to 6 years in smaller en- 
gines and 6 to 8 years in larger engines 
is all that can be reasonably expected. 
The care the engine receives, especially 
when being laid up at the end of the 
season, of course, makes a big difference 
in the service it will give and more at- 
tention rather than any fundamental 
superiority is responsible for the longer 
life of larger engines. At any rate, the 
fresh water owners certainly have had 
the best break. 

Recently, however, engine builders 
have begun to realize that the life of an 
engine used in salt water need not be so 
limited — water jackets need not be 
clogged by scale and corrosion, passages 
and pipes need not be restricted and 
castings and manifolds need not be 
cracked or warped due to local over- 
heating. 

How is this accomplished? — Simply 
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ScQEENED INTAKE 


The Elco Fresh Water Cooling system 
compared to the Conventional Sea Water 
System 


by keeping salt or impure water entirely 
away from the engine itself, and 
cooling at controlled temperature by 
a circulating volume of fresh water 
and this in turn being cooled by sea 
water passing through a heat exchanger. 

The principle of the heat exchanger is 
nothing new. Aboard yachts there have 
been isolated cases of closed cooling 
systems, dating back many years. Most 
of these used as an exchanger a heavy, 
bulky surface condenser consisting of a 
bundle of tubes in a cylindrical shell. 
The engine jacket water flowed through 
the tubes, the cooling water from over- 
board through the shell. 

The essentials of the salt, or raw 
water circuit are the ordinary scoop 
type of intake, a salt water circulating 
pump, a strainer and the heat ex- 
changer. 


The Eleo Works, which have done 
considerable research and experimental 
work on closed systems of fresh water 
cooling, are now offering it as optional 
equipment with all engine installations, 
both gasoline and Diesel. In the sys- 
tems installed by them this year, the 
fresh water circuit may be said to begin 
at its highest point, the expansion 
tank. A standpipe to handle the slight 
variations in volume at various tem- 
peratures is all that is really required 
here but a tank of about seven gallons 
capacity is used to provide reserve 
water in case of leaks in the system. 

From the expansion tank the water 
flows to the ordinary gear type of 
pump which pushes it on through the 
water jackets. Immediately after leav- 
ing the engine, the fresh water passes 
through an Elco Sea-water glass trap 
strainer and from there goes on to the 
Harrison exchanger where it passes 
through horizontal flattened tubes 
which are surrounded by the circulating 
salt water. From the exchanger the 
cooled fresh water is piped back to the 
expansion tank, where the cycle com- 
mences again. 

The salt water circuit takes the water 
from the scoop, first through another 
trap strainer, thence to a centrifugal 
pump driven off the main crankshaft 
of the engine and located below the 
water line so that it is always primed. 
From the pump the salt water goes 
direct to the heat exchanger whence 
part goes on into the exhaust line and 
part goes overboard. 

The heart of every fresh water cool- 
ing system is, of course, the heat ex- 
changer. Various forms of exchangers 
have been rigged up by amateurs and 
although the principle may appear to 
be comparatively simple, the design of 
efficient exchanging units which are 
compact and not too heavy is by no 
means a product of amateur craftsman- 
ship or slap-dash pipefitting. First, it 
must provide the proper amount of 
exchanging or cooling surface. This can 
be assured only by scientific calcula- 
tion and design, not by guess. Second, 
although the water passages must be 
small to provide maximum cooling ef- 
fect they must be carefully designed to 
prevent clogging. 

Fig. 1 shows the construction of the 
Harrison Radiator Company’s ex- 
changer. This company has had exten- 
sive experience in the design of all 
kinds of heat exchangers and has been 
a pioneer in the development of units 
for marine engines. Strength and effi- 
ciency are obtained by the Harrison 
strut tube cooling element shown in 
Fig. 2. The struts, interposed in the 
stream of fresh water, cause turbulence 
and prevent stratification and thus 











increase the 
rate of heat 
transfer. 
They are 
formed as an 
integral part 
of the tubes. 

Several 
other com- 
panies are 
now offering 
or develop- 
ing exchang- 
ers suitable 
for use with 
marine en- 
gines, including the Bendix Marine 
Products Co. 

The Bendix exchanger is really a 
double spiral coil con- 
structed entirely of 
cast iron and divided 
along parallel planes 
into three parts. 
Although casting 
limitations keep the 
thickness of the walls 
between the two 
liquids at a minimum 
of %-inch, this design 
is so efficient that 1 
square foot of this 
exchanger is equivalent to 4 or 5 square 
feet in the older type having a bundle of 
tubes in a cylindrical shell. There are 
two reasons for this, first, the exchanger 
utilizes true counterflow, and, second, 
the roughness of the cast iron walls and 
the constantly changing direction of 
flow produces a great deal of turbu- 
lence, whereas flow through a straight 
tube is stratified. 

The outstanding advantages of this 
design are that, due to the continuous 
passages of fairly uniform cross-sections 
approximately equal to those of the 
connecting pipe, there are no dead pock- 
ets which may accumulate sediment, 
sludge, etc. ; furthermore, the exchanger 
can be readily taken apart by removing 
the bolts holding the three sections to- 
gether, whereupon all heating surfaces 
are readily accessible for cleaning. Any 
scale or deposits of any kind can be 
scraped off without fear of damaging 
the walls. 

Both the weight and the size of the 
Bendix type of exchanger are slightly 
in excess of the highly developed tube 
type, but the cost is somewhat less, due 
to the simpler and cheaper construction. 

Most installations, including both 
Elco and the type adopted as standard 
by Kermath, provide some means of 
controlling the temperature of the fresh 
water and thus the operating tempera- 
ture of the engine. The Kermath in- 
stallation includes an adjustable ther- 
mostatic valve which controls the water 
temperature by acting on a spring 
loaded valve which regulates the 
amount of water by-passing the 
exchanger. 

Closed systems of cooling are par- 
ticularly valuable in either fresh or salt 
water localities where the water is shal- 
low, as under these conditions a great 
deal of mud, sand and sediment is bound 
to be sucked up into the engine. Much 
work along these lines has been done by 
Higgins Industries of New Orleans, 
where many of the nearby waters are 
very salty, very warm, and heavily 
silted. Among their developments are a 
silt-eliminating intake water scoop and 
a special sand trap that can be easily 
cleaned. 

In cool waters a closed system of cool- 
ing can increase engine efficiency con- 








A Buda Diesel installation by Elco, with fresh water cooling, 
showing Harrison heat exchanger, Sea-Water trap strainer, 
and salt water pump 


siderably especially in Diesel installa- 
tions which require fairly high operat- 
ing temperatures. Increasing interest 
and development in closed systems will 
undoubtedly result in much necessary 
research work along these lines. Effi- 
cient operating temperatures vary con- 
siderably with different engines and are 
dependent upon 
several factors. 
Owners of racing 
boatshavefound 
that maximum 
efficiency is ob- 
tained at tem- 
peratures con- 
siderably higher 
than most own- 
ers realize. 
Closed fresh 
water systems 
also materially 
lessen thechances 
of electrolytic 
action which the 
great variety of 
metals in Diesel 
engines permit, 
for fresh water 
is a much 
poorer conductor than hot salt water. 





The new Bendix dou- 
ble spiral exchanger 
is castin threesections 





A section of the Bendix exchanger. Note 
that the two streams flow in opposite 
directions 


Most of the engine builders or their 
dealers have already developed auxil- 
iary equipment and their own methods 
of installing closed cooling systems. 
Many engines, notably the Gray, have 
an extra pulley for a vee belt attached 
to the flywheel. This is frequently used 
to drive the extra pump needed for the 
outside water circulation. 

Eventually the closed cooling system 
units will undoubtedly be incorporated 
in marine engines at least as optional 
equipment rather than being attached 
as auxiliary pieces. 

Proportionate costs of closed cooling 
systems vary in inverse proportion to 
the size of the engine. Adding it to small 
engines increases the cost about 20% 
over the conventional systems, in large 
Diesels only 10%. In most cases the 
installation will more than pay for itself 
over a short period of years. 
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ACCESS 


A MODERN BACKSTAY 
poy: «CRELEASE 


HANDLING 
backstay tackle 
has always been 
one of the most 
troublesome jobs 
on any boat. In 
spite of constant 
re-reeving and 
overhauling it is 
almost impossible to keep them from 
twisting. Also the lee tackle when 
slacked off is very apt to get thoroughly 
soaked as a result of water coming over 
the lee rail; this makes it all the more 
difficult to run through blocks and 
— puts a few extra turns in the 
ine. 

The fitting illustrated here is the 
result of several years’ development of 
the Highfield lever. It was first tried 
out on the Morss brothers’ schooner 
‘Grenadier.’ This one, incorporating 
several improvements worked out by 
Sparkman and Stephens, is on Adrian 
Iselin’s new yawl, ‘‘Redhead,” a com- 
petitor in the recent Bermuda race. 

- Rope and flexible wire tackle has been 
entirely eliminated. In its place is a 
lever arm, channeled to take a special 
thimble on the end of the backstay 
which is led along the deck. With the 
main boom sheeted down, in slacking 
the lee runner it is only necessary to 
swing the arm to its forward position. 
When sheets are lifted the end of the 
runner is easily slipped out of the fitting 
and carried forward. 

In addition to doing away entirely 
with the inconvenience and shortcom- 
ings of rope or wire tackles this lever arm 
requires only one man to set up the 
backstay and insures a uniform tension 
every time the stay is set up, an impor- 
tant consideration on.~tall Marconi 
masts. The lead of the stay from the 
lever arm is so worked out that it is 
impossible for any strain on the stay 
to release the arm. 








CLEAR VISION IN ALL 
WEATHERS 


Anyone who 
has attempted to 
steer a vessel of 
any kind from an 
enclosed bridge 
through rain, 
mist, fog or salt 
spray knows that 
the accumulation of moisture on the 
windshield often impairs visibility 
considerably more than the atmospheric 
conditions themselves. At night espe- 
cially, it is very difficult indeed to see 
anything at all under these conditions. 

The ordinary type of automobile 
windshield wiper helps very little as it 
leaves streaks and accumulation of salt 
which deflect and disperse light rays 
at all angles. 

The Cory-Kent Clear View Screen 
shown here is far and away the best 
solution of the problem yet developed. 
It consists of a 13” non-shatterable 
glass disc rotated in its own plane on 
a central bearing by a 1/10 hp. electric 
motor. At a speed of 1900 r.p.m. rain, 
fog, snow or salt spray are instantly 
dispersed by centrifugal force. In fact 





ORIES 


tests show that they never reach the 
glass at all for the whirling disc creates 
an air cushion which cannot easily be 
penetrated. Even when the disc is 
doused with a bucket of water or a 
solid green sea perfect vision is restored 
in less than one second. 

The brass framework holding the disc 
may be set into any regular plate glass 
window or windshield, the motor placed 
wherever convenient and the length of 
the drive belt varied accordingly. 

These screens are used widely by the 
world’s leading navies and steamship 
companies and are considered by them 
to be exceedingly valuable factors in the 
safe operation of their vessels. 

The price of the model illustrated 
here is $150. Another model made to 
Navy specifications with an optically 
polished Plano-Parallel glass disc and 
designed for installation in a steel 
enclosed bridge sells for $320. 





BOW FACING ROW-LOCKS 


Way Back in pre-historic times 
when oars were first devised it was 
found that the best way to make the 
boat move forward was to face the 





stern and “pull.” Since then there 
hasn’t been much change in rowing 
equipment. We’ve all learned to face 
the stern, row, and like it regardless of 
stiff necks and zig-zag courses. 
However, for those who really want 
to know where they are going; anglers 
looking for fish, or model yacht skippers 
following their boats, for example, there 
is a way out. Abercrombie & Fitch have 
a pair of bow-facing rowlocks which, by 
means of a simple pair of gears into 
which ordinary oars sawn in two are in- 
serted, enable the oarsman to face the 
bow and “pull” the boat forward. The 
stroke. is just the same as in the con- 
ventional method of rowing except that 
the oars cannot be feathered. The row- 
locks are of sturdy galvanized iron con- 
struction and are clamped to the side of 
the boat. The price is $7.50 per pair. 





A WATER PUMP ATTACH- 
MENT FOR OUTBOARDS 


THERE are very few yachtsmen 
who have not at some time in their 
experience had occasion to pump a lot 
of water in a very 
short time. Open 
seams at launch- 
ing time, holes 
stove in the bot- 
tom, and faulty 
sea-cocks have 
caused many 
hours of back- 
breaking labor at 
the pumps; often 





AND 


in spite of all that has been done, fine 
boats have gone down for the want of 
a good mechanical pump which could 
throw a real stream of water. 

On the brighter side of the picture 
there are thousands of lake and river 
front homes with countless uses for a 
good steady stream of fresh water. 
Washing down boats, docks and boat 
houses, and watering lawns are a few 
of them. 

As a practical solution to the aux- 
iliary pump question Evinrude has just 
announced a centrifugal pump attach- 
ment which converts any make of out- 
board motor from 1.4 to 5 hp. into a 
very efficient pumping device. Less 
than five minutes are required to re- 
move the propeller of your outboard 
motor and slip the ‘‘Waterboy” pump 
on the shaft in its place. Tests made 
on a 2.5 hp. Evinrude Sportwin motor 
show that at a 4 ft. lift this pump will 
deliver over 20 gallons per minute, and 
at a 10 ft. lift over 15 gallons. Two 
hoses can be used with two cylinder 
motors which almost doubles the ca- 
pacity. Six inches of water are all that 
is required for it to take hold and 
start pumping. 

The “Waterboy ”’ is light and can be 
taken down for stowing if necessary. 
The price is $17.50 complete. 





A STREAMLINED 
SIREN 


For THOSE who find considerable 
noise either necessary or desirable on 
their boats — the Portable Light Co. of 
New York. City is featuring a Siren 





specially designed for yacht use. It has 
a heavy duty motor giving extremely 
quick pickup, a loud and penetrating 
tone, and can be had in either black 
enamel with chrome trim or in full 
chrome. With one of these on your 
boat, everyone within miles will know 
you are coming and the club launch- 
man will never again be able to plead, 
“‘Didn’t hear you blow, sir.” 

Government regulations permit this 
siren’s use as a fog signal except on the 
inland waters of New York and a few 
other states. In the black enamel and 
chrome the “‘Sireno” is $45, in the 
full chrome $50. 





A HEADSTAY ADJUSTER 


Ons oF the most notable develop- 
ments in the design of medium to large 
racing yachts has been the increasing 
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diversity and size of headsails. Double 
headstays which enable a second sail 
to be set before the first is lowered 
away have been used for many years. 
However, the problem of sag in the stay 
carrying a large 
tightly sheeted 
genoa or other 
headsail has al- 
ways been diffi- 
cult to remedy. 
Sparkman & 
Stephens have de- 
veloped a simple 
but efficient 
gadget which has 
been installed on several of their boats 
built this year. It is really nothing but 
a toggle or small spreader which when 
swung into place puts an extra strain 
on the stay carrying the sail. The one 
shown here is an aluminum casting 
with a hickory handle and a double 
toggle so arranged that the strain is 
removed from one headstay as it is put 
onto the other. In setting up the rigging 
the turnbuckles, of course, are set up 
and the mast’s position set without 
either of the toggles being in working 
position. In other words their only 
function is to take up the sag caused 
by the strain of tightly sheeted head- 
sails. 








STOP-WATCH AND EVERY- 
DAY WATCH COMBINED 


Racine skippers agree that the 
most important single moment of any 
yacht race is the start and there’s no 
doubt that a dependable stop-watch is 
one of the surest aids toward getting 
started on the gun. But — it’s also well 
to know the time of day for plenty of 
races have been lost because the skipper 
dallied too long at his mooring or was 
caught flat-footed at the gun a quarter 
of a mile from the line, thinking that 
‘“‘his’’ start was five minutes later. 

The new Gallet Chronograph strikes 
us as an excellent solution of both as- 
pects of the ‘‘time problem.” This hand- 
some watch which may be had in either 
pocket or wrist styles is a real precision 
instrument in either its stop-watch or 
every-day function. It shows the skip- 
per the correct time of day and is 
ready in his pocket or on his wrist the 
moment the first gun is fired, without 
his having to fumble in lockers, shelves 
or corners for the stop-watch which is 





usually in the wrong place. Even the 
minute indicating hand on the stop 
watch attachment is large enough to 
be easily read at a glance. 

Both models have solid stainless 
steel cases and include 15 jewel Gallet 
movements. Jules Racine of 20 West 
47th Street, New York have the pocket 
model at $50.40, the wrist watch at 
$47.60. 
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This is the Inland Waterway— 
The Safe New Way to Florida 





Essomarine Oils and Greases are distributed by the follow- 
ing major oil companies: STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF NEW JERSEY—COLONIAL BEACON OIL COM- 
PANY, INC.—STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA —STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF LOUISIANA—STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated in Kentucky) — STANDARD OIL COM- 
PANY (Ohio) — HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COM- 
PANY—(in Canada) IMPERIAL OIL, LIMITED. 





WHAT=A TYPHOON? 


no—just the echoes of laughter 
from happy helmsmen who are 
enjoying “Secrets of the Deep— 
Vol. II’—the latest effusion of 
Dr. Seuss and Old Cap’n Taylor. 
Send for your free copy. 














and this, My Friends, 
is Essomarine, 
the Safest Way to 
Anywhere! 


O all those lucky skippers who 
will shortly head their craft 
down the recently completed In- 
land Waterway along the Atlantic 
coast—as well as to us old home- 
bodies who hope to be casting off 
in that direction some day—it’s wel- 
come news that the south-bound 
fleet will never be far from an Esso- 
marine sign. 
There you'll find engine oil that 


PENOLA INC. - 


26 BROADWAY : 


will carry you comfortably to your 
destination. Free of sludge, carbon 
and similar bogies, your engine will 
sing the same smooth tune at the 
voyage’s end that it did at the start. 

Insure your trip against break- 
downs due to oil failure. Be sure of 
this tough, friction-proof film of 
protection. Stop at the Essomarine 
sign—emblem of the world-leader 
in lubrication. 


NEW YORK CITY 





















































What’s good for the 
CRUISER... 





The 50 ft. power cruiser ‘(Water Nymph,” 
designed by H. C. Grebe Co., Chicago, and 
built by Great Lakes Boat Building Co., 
same city. Powered with two Buda Diesel 
engines driving through Monel Metal 
shafts of 13%,” dia. Inset: galley installa- 
tion on the ‘‘Water Nymph,” compact with 
sink and working surface of Monel Metal. 


is good for the Crew? 
So propeller shafts and 


galley sink of the “Water Nymph” are 


__ both Monel Metal! 


BY MORT CALKINS 





Here’s one more rarin’-to-go cruiser 
whose owner doesn’t worry about Lake 
Michigan’s driftwood. Her two propeller 
shafts are made of that rust-proof, 
tougher-than-steel Nickel alloy, Monel 
Metal. Shocks and strains that spring or- 
dinary shafts glance right off these. 


Her designers, Henry C. Grebe Co., Inc., and her builders, 
Great Lakes Boat Building Co., of Chicago, have both learned 
from long experience the materials that keep their boats rid- 
ing the Lakes and out of the repair dock. 


In the galley too, Monel combines a trim neatness with its 
staying qualities, which makes for a ship-shape look. Makes it 
appeal to owners who take pride in their boats all over — and 


that means just about all the yachtsmen who go to Grebe to 
have their craft designed. 


They figure, and Grebe figures, that you take to the Lakes 
for pleasure, not to spend any extra hours scrubbing sinks. 


Yours for trouble-free nov CoVhkirss 


cruises and happy meal-times. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC., 67 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 


MionEL METAL 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containin approxi- 


aN 
Nt 


refined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 
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British Yachting Notes 


Mast Heights ini the Large Classes 


N MARKED contrast to last season’s racing in the big class, when the 
visit of Mr. Gerard Lambert’s Yankee did so much to add interest to 
the sport, the regattas around the coast have for the most part been rela- 
tively dull and uninteresting. The fact that the class consisted of only four 
yachts instead of seven, the uncertain weather, and the mishaps to rigging 
— three masts were lost — have combined to bring about this unfortunate 
result. 

What interest and excitement there have been was centered about the 
performance of Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith’s Endeavour II as compared to that 
of the first Endeavour, now owned by Mr. H. A. Andreae. Unfortunately, 
she has had the worst of luck with her gear and, up to the time of writing, 
has consequently missed about half the season. Under the circumstances, 
it is highly improbable that her best form has yet been found, but I think 
I am safe in saying that she is definitely superior to Endeavour I and that 
this superiority is most marked when sailing in open water. While probably 
at her best in strong breezes, she has also shown an unexpected turn of 
speed in light weather for so large a vessel. Endeavour I is a particularly 
good performer to windward in a stiff breeze and a heavy Channel swell, 
but I believe that Charles Nicholson has embodied certain features in the 
new vessel’s design which will make for an even finer performance under 
these conditions. 


+ + + 


The mast trouble has, naturally, led to a very free expression of opinion 


| as to the suitability of steel construction, and also as to the wisdom of re- 


taining the present height limit of 170 per cent of the square root of the sail 
area, plus 5 feet. These are questions upon which it is obviously unwise, if 
not futile, for an amateur to express an opinion. Instead, therefore, of at- 
tempting to deal with matters upon which I am not qualified to speak, 
I propose to refer fully to a letter upon the subject by Charles Nicholson 
which appeared recently in the yachting press. 

In this letter Mr. Nicholson prefaces his conclusions by saying: ‘‘The 
trouble as to the causes of recent carrying away of masts of large racing 
cutters should be known, because much has been said and written which is 
incorrect, putting it very mildly, about their recent failures, which many 
yachtsmen, and others interested, too readily swallow.’ In the first place, 
he reminds us, and especially those of us who live in the past and still pre- 
fer the gaff rig, that this rig was by no means immune from trouble. In 
1927, he points out, the gaff-rigged Lulworth, in her last race, carried away 
her solid wooden mast, through the failure of a lower shroud bottle screw; 
later, the 23-Metre Shamrock lost hers through the same cause. The next 
point that he makes is a particularly interesting one because the vexed 
question of ‘‘mast height” enters into it largely. In 1928, the International 
Rule Astra, in her first season, lost her solid mast. The Y. R. A. Council 
had decided that 127 feet above the deck was the proper limit of height. 
At a general meeting of the Association this considered opinion was agreed 
to by a large majority — against a minority of four, of whom Charles 
Nicholson was one — and the Bermudian rig was condemned to have a 
mainsail of a weird and ineffective shape. This, however, did not save 
Astra from trouble. On her trials, it was found that, in fresh winds, there 
was undue strain on the forward lower shroud. This bent the lower part 
of the mast aft and Nicholson fitted a portable inner forestay for use in fresh 
winds. In spite of his advice, this stay was not used in a race under double- 
reefed mainsail in a hard blow, and the mast went west. In the designer’s 
opinion, the trouble was due to the great breadth of the lower part of the 
mainsail and the long boom which was enforced by the height limit of 127 
feet. On the same day Cambria, of the same class, wou'd also have lost her 
solid mast had Sir William Burton not saved it by a prompt luff. Five years 
later, Shamrock V lost her mast through the rendering of a lower shroud 
bottle screw, the metal not being up to its normal strength. 

This brings us to the Endeavour troubles and it may be well to quote 
Nicholson’s words. He writes: ‘‘In 1935, Endeavour lost her mast through a 
pure accident. After a forced jibe on to the lee backstay — which, by the 
way, will always stand that shock — the man on the lee backstay tackle 
let it go when the man on the weather backstay only had one turn on the 
winch. The sudden jerk on the lee tackle of wire rope flicked it across to 
windward. It hit the man on the weather winch on the head and knocked 
him back. Then the mast, being unsupported from aft, naturally crashed.” 

Endeavour IT has been still more unfortunate. Racing at Plymouth in a 
hard breeze and a very steep, short tidal sea, the breaking off of a high 
tensile fitting on the inner end of the lower crosstree, or through the break- 


| ing of the crosstree guys, caused the loss of her first mast, while that of the 


second was due to failure of the pawl track of the backstay winch. The 
heavy weather day at Plymouth also accounted for Velsheda’s mast, and 


| here, again, the inner high tensile fitting of the weather crosstrees was 
mately two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. Monel Metal is ined. smelted, | found to have been broken. 
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. Fut ina Coqper-Bessemer / 








OU'RE sure to find — as so many other yachtsmen have — that this is gg gy 
the “priceless ingredient” of true yachting pleasure: Cooper-Bessemer Mills Bldg. 
Diesels. These modern engines are the masterpieces of a renowned pce ¥ - 
; : 5 t. 
builder who has achieved the age-old dream of utmost smoothness, Pr site 
extreme quietness, and downright dependability in marine-Diesel power. ae 

A few minutes spent in studying the features of the direct-reversing Ler Anaienn, cai 
Type EN, shown above, will open your eyes to a new kind of conven- a aoe 

ience, reliability, and economy. The “eight” is rated 360 H.P. The “six” Esperson Bldg. 
oustTon, exas 
270 H. P. at 800 r. p.m. 


Tell us the horsepower rating that would interest you and we'll send 
you a N-line bulletin covering it. 





THE COOPER-BESSEMER CORPORATION 


MT. VERNON, OHIO GROVE CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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services. 













How dividiiaaile Re the cost of 


Your Yacht Insurance 


When you insure your yacht under Atlantic’s profit-participating plan, the 
cost of your insurance is reduced by the amount of dividends paid to you 
as a policyholder in this mutual company. These profit-participating policies 
are non-assessable, and the current dividend rate is 15%. During the 94 
years Atlantic has been in business it has distributed more than $121,500,000 
to its participating policyholders. 


By insuring with Atlantic you also get unquestioned security with one of 
the oldest, strongest mutual marine companies, established in 1842. At the 
- same time you have the convenience and advantages of your own broker’s 


These 3 advantages, savings through profit participation, unquestioned 
security, and broker service are obtainable in an Atlantic policy. A policy 
which lacks any of these advantages does not give you full value for your 
insurance dollar. 





Ask your Broker about Atlantic Insurance 











MARINE - YACHT - INLAND 

TRANSPORTATION. 

FINE ARTS AND JEWELRY 
INSURANCE 


FIRE INSURANCE 
SUPPLEMENTARY TO 
THESE LINES 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Atlantic Building: 49 (all Atreet, New York 





















Baltimore .. . 


Boston . . . Chicago .. . Cleveland . . . Philadelphia 




















It would appear, therefore, that these accidents have been due not to the 
masts — as struts — or to their height, but to the failure of some part of 
the rigging under exceptional conditions. 


+ + + 


On the question of mast height, Nicholson’s views are most instructive, 
and I believe that they are in accord with those of American experts. He 
says: “The high, narrow mainsail does not break the mast, but the high 
fore triangle, now utilized in its most efficient form, with a large single head- 
sail in smaller yachts, and single or double in the Class J carried to the top 
of the fore triangle, may break them.” It is obvious, teo, that: “ . . . the 
heavy compression due to the present practice of very hard setting up of 
headsails, to which progress in competition has naturally driven us, often 
bends the mast fore and aft lower down it is not sufficiently stayed below 
the main, or upper, runner, which alone has to counteraet the whole for- 
ward pull of the single headsail, or very large high jib.” 

At the conference with the New York Yacht Club in September, 1930, 
after the adoption of the J, K, and L Classes by the International Yacht 
Racing Union, Nicholson urged the limiting of the height of the fore tri- 
angle to 75 per cent of the mast height. Had his advice been accepted, it 
would probably have saved a good deal of the trouble in the way of break- 
ages and it would certainly have made for a saving in expense. 

It does not follow, however, that because the masts referred to have been 
lost through the breakage of fittings that it is unnecessary for the authori- 
ties to take any action in regard to mast weights. It is certain that the 
minimum weights required by the rule are not suitable for yachts built to 
the top limit of Class J, of 87 feet l.w.l., and there is a definite need for an 
agreed formula which will equitably adjust mast in relation to hull weights. 
Endeavour IT has been given a mast in excess of the weight required by the 
rule and more in keeping with present day requirements. This was done 
because the standard laid down as a minimum is unsuitable for a yacht of 
her displacement and stability. Surely, this fact points to the necessity for 
a readjustment, and it would seem that the making of the necessary for- 
mula should be the joint work of men who have had practical experience in 
building and staying such masts, metallurgists and mathematicians, and 
that both sides of the Atlantic should be represented. It would also seem 
desirable that,.in view of the contest for the America’s Cup in the near 
future, action in the matter should be taken without delay. 

M. HEcKSTALL-SMITH 


News fro chting Centers 
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Sound Waves 
By LEE SCUPPERS 


ERMAN WHITON, who had a grand time this summer showing 

the transom of Indian Scout to the best Six-Metre sailors in Great 

Britain, Scandinavia, Germany and way stations, has no intention of rest- 

ing on his laurels as a successful international racing skipper or equally 
successful amateur designer. 

Already he is looking forward to next summer, which promises to be one 
of teeming activity in the Six-Metre Class. Norwegians, Swedes, Danes, 
Finns, Germans, Scots and all the rest are sure to come storming over to 
Oyster Bay in an attempt to win back the Scandinavian Gold Cup that 
Whiton and Indian Scout pried loose from them at Hanko. Another chal- 
lenge for the Seawanhaka Cup is certain to materialize and there may be 
another United States vs. Scandinavia team match. 

With a view to getting right into the middle of these scraps, Whiton has 
sold Indian Scout to Henry 8. Morgan, one of his clubmates at Seawan- 
haka Corinthian, and set about the business of designing a new and faster 
boat to be built by Luders, of Stamford. It will be quite a trick if he does it. 
Indian Scout, Whiton’s own creation, proved herself in the sternest of 
competition to be just about the best Six-Metre afloat, with the possible 
exception of the Trimingham Brothers’ Saga. Scout, her paint hardly dry, 
her rig untuned, and using borrowed sails, was beaten by Saga in the Prince 
of Wales Trophy series at Bermuda last spring, but since then she has 
won enough silverware and major trophies to stock a department at 
Tiffany’s. 

++ + 


Besides the new Whiton boat, Luders may build two more ‘“‘Sixes” for 
1937. Clifford D. Mallory, former N. A. Y. R. U. prexy, has been mentioned 
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TWIN HALL-scott INVADERS power «vamooseE” 


This very attractive and speedy express cruiser, 





recently designed by John Hacker, and built by 





Fitzgerald & Lee, of Alexandria Bay, New York, is one of the outstanding craft of the 
current season in and around the Thousand Islands. Riding very cleanly, VAMOOSE has 
a speed of over forty miles an hour with a pair of 250 horsepower Hall-Scott INVADERS. 

Hall-Scott engines are made in a variety of models from 40 horsepower to 325 horse- 
power. They are adapted to almost every marine need, and, singly or in multiple, they 


power craft of from thirty to one hundred feet in length. They are used successfully in 


express cruisers, fast runabouts, water taxis, picket and coast guard boats, work boats, 


commercial fishing boats, sport fishing boats, cruisers, motor sailers, and auxiliaries. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


e e Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company « 254 West 31st Street, New York,N.Y. ¢  e 


BERKELEY, CAL. - LOS ANGELES, CAL. . SEATTLE, WASH. - DETROIT, MICH. - IN NEW ENGLAND, MARINE EQUIPMENT CO. OF BOSTON, MASS. 
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“ THERES A CONSOLIDATED ” 





And nothing more need be said. 
Lovely to look at, seaworthy, smooth 
running, luxurious and comfortable, 
Consolidated vessels have earned 
places for themselves in the annals of 
American Yachting. Each successive 
boat, designed and built by Consoli- 
dated, marks a step forward in the 
art of fine shipbuilding. There is 
nothing flashy or overdone about 
Consolidated. Designs are modern, 
however, ...so modern that Con- 





The salon and mas- 
ter’s bath on the Sea 
Spray are typical of 
the superb appoint- 
ments of Consoli- 
dated yachts 


CONSOLIDATED 


AT MORRIS HEIGHTS ° 





solidated Yachts hold their 
high resale value longer. Fin- 
ish, equipment and appoint- 
ments are all indicative of real 
quality. Ownership of a Con- 
solidated carries with it the 
acceptance of nautical sound- 
ness and good taste. 


Smaller Consolidateds, the 39’ 
Play Boats, are available in 
five models ranging in price 
from $7,500. They are all dou- 
ble planked, twin-screw ... 
real Consolidated boats in de- 
sign, construction and finish. 


Send for folder. 





NEW YORK CITY 
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as one prospective owner, and Paul Shields, whose Challenge defended 
the Seawanhaka Cup in 1935, is likely to be the other. 


ee ae 


If you want an old-time Great South Bay sailor to heave a belaying 
pin at your head, just suggest casually that the Queen of the Bay Trophy 
is a bauble of somewhat less importance than the America’s Cup. There 
used to be some great races in big, gaff-headed, centerboard sloops and 
cat boats for the bay’s most cherished prize but in recent years the com- 
petition has slipped down grade. 

The old-timers were no end annoyed when the trophy was won a few 
seasons back by a young fellow named Bayard Dod who sailed one of those 
double bilgeboard, double rudder scows so popular on the Lakes. They 
were relieved when Dod took his contraption away from there and left 
the competition to more normal boats. 

Then, along came Duncan Arnold, of Babylon, with Querida, an old 
Islip one-design, rebuilt, fitted with a modern jib-headed rig with loose- 
footed, overlapping jib, winches and everything. She won the Association 
Cup three times straight, retiring it in August of this year. She took the 
Queen of the Bay Cup twice and was all set to gain permanent possession 
thereof on Labor Day. 

But what do you suppose happened? Along came Johnny Libaire, a 
former Westhampton Star boat sailor, with another one of those sail- 
driven surfboards, and beat Querida by nineteen seconds after sailing 
three rounds of a four-mile windward and leeward course. Libaire’s scow 
is called Scandal by her owner and a number of other things by old baymen. 


++ + 


The Manhasset Bay Yacht Club’s fourth annual fall series is making 
steady progress as a September fixture on the programs of yachtsmen 
who like to crowd as much activity as possible into the season. Despite 
the handicap of making way for transoceanic German aeroplanes and 
one day of utter calm, a fleet of record proportions for the event had 
plenty of interesting sailing. The turnout averaged 73 boats a day for the 
four days. Eighty-two was the largest fleet — and of course that was the 
day only six boats finished because the wind went out — and sixty-six 
the smallest. 

+ + + 


Olin Stephens and Drake Sparkman are pretty happy about their con- 
nections with the new America’s Cup boat to be built at Bath, Me., for 
Harold 8. Vanderbilt, but they are mighty pleased, too, over the showings 
made by the New York Yacht Club 32-foot water line cutters in September 
long distance races. Jack Shethar’s Valencia won the Seawanhaka-Corin- 
thian Yacht Club’s seventeenth annual overnight race to Stratford Shoal 
and return, and the next day it was discovered that, after Edlu at the top 
of the Stamford-Vineyard summary, came three “‘32’s”’ in a row — Apache, 
Clotho and Rampage. Among the good boats beaten by the new cutters 
were such hard-driven craft as Stormy Weather, Cotton Blossom, Venturon 
and Lalu. 

+ + + 


The Pequot Yacht Club, of Southport, Conn., where there are 175 
youngsters in the junior organization, is pointing with pride to the ac- 
complishments of its racing skippers this summer. Johnny Abberley and 
Johnny Middlebrook won the Atlantic Coast championship of the Star 
Class; Johnny Arms tied for second place in the Corry Trophy series for 
Stars in a fleet of 36 competitors and was well up in the International 
championship despite a disqualification in one race; Charles Stetson won 
the Long Island Sound junior championship and was runner-up for the 
Sears Bowl; Bobby Sherwood was runner-up for the Sound midget cham- 
pionship; Jack Schiott won the Atlantic Class prize at Larchmont Race 
Week and was tied for runner-up in the annual championships of the At- 
lantic Class. Quite a record. With the exception of Schiott, who is in the 
veteran class, all of the skippers mentioned above are members of, or re- 
cent graduates from, the junior club. 


i a: 


Rope yarns — Harkness Edwards is thoroughly fed up with the wish- 
bone on his staysail ketch Winsome IJ and will refit her with a yawl rig. 
. .. And is John Alden happy about the change? He is... . / Adrian 
Iselin is going to experiment with a new Star Class rig — shorter boom, 
less sail area and a permanent backstay. . . . The 31-year-old Childs 
Trophy came out of retirement again on September 13th and was won by 
the Six-Metre Totem, sailed by Clifford Mallory and Billy Luders. . . . 
Ted Alker won the Interclub prize in Manhasset’s fall series and declared 


it was his first trophy in ten years in the class. . . . Bob Garland put his 
Atlantic one-design Sayonara in commission for the four days cf the 
Manhasset series and then retired for the season. . . . The old established 


Star Class racing firm of Harry Meislahn and Reeve Bowden, which cam- 
paigned Sunbeam with notable success, is about to be dissolved. Bowden 
is going to buy a Star of his own for 1937. 
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Yacht Doromar, 111'— 8" Il. 0.a. Designed and built by 
Luders Marine Construction Company, Stamford, Conn. ...and 


newly equipped with 5é6-cell Exide-lronclad Marine Battery. 











Exide 


IRONCLAD 
a MARINE 
SERVICE 
~~. 




















os arene we esis: 


a. Picouean newly equipped with 


EXIDE-IRONC LAD BATTERY The new 56-cell battery, of 319 ampere- 
h ity, repl Ider Exide- 
AND DIESEL GENERATORS °° “Psi; splices an older Exide 


Ironclad of 252 ampere-hour capacity which 
had been operated in parallel with smaller 


NEW Exide-lronclad Marine Battery, gas-engine generators 


operating with the Exide Marine Float- 
ing Battery System from two Diesel gener- The new installation of the larger capac- 
ators, assures the absolute dependability of sy TREY Eaiet ie gene Came 


dabili h 
all lights, electrical auxiliaries and wireless hiaemaonics capennatl bet ane ani ve oa 
provided by the Exide Marine Floating 
Battery System. 


equipment on the yacht Doromar—a total 


connected load of 190 amperes. 


Exide Batteries of genuine marine type and 
quality are available for craft of every size— 
6 and 12 volt Exides for smaller boats; 32 
and 115 volt batteries, both Exide and Exide- 
Ironclad, for larger vessels. See your marine 
dealer, or write to: 

THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Mr. Jay 
Holmes’ 


SEMLOH 


New 94’ 

Streamlined 
Diesel Yacht, built 
by Henry B. Nevins, 
Inc., from bull plans by 
George F. Crouch; Intertor 
layout by Louis L. Tieman. 


“Control by Bendix” 


STARTING » STEERING - SIGNALING 


N the bridge and below decks, SEMLOH is 

as modern as her streamlined hull and super- 
structure. Consequently, as the exponent of thor- 
oughly modern ship control, Bendix Marine was 
called upon to provide much important equipment 
for this very interesting new yacht. 

SEMLOH’S three 150-horsepower Buda Diesels 
as well as her 15 KW Buda Diesel marine electric 
generating plant, are cranked by time-tried Bendix 
Starter Drive. Bendix-Holmes Automatic Steering 
and Steering Remote Control will lighten the effort 
and the worry of navigation. Bendix-Cory engine 
telegraphs, electric gong system and voice tubing 
provide the utmost in facilities for conveying 
orders from bridge to engine-room. And to assure 
visibility, come rain, sleet or snow, a Bendix-Cory- 
Kent Clear View Screen may be seen, directly 
forward of the binnacle. 

Your ship deserves its share of the many Bendix 
advancements in marine control. Why not have 
your architect, your yard or your engineer look 
into it? Or why not write yourself? Attention will 
be prompt and as thorough-going as you like. 


BENDIX MARINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 

401 Bendix Drive 480 Lexington Ave. General Motors Bldg. 

South Bend, Ind. New York, N. Y. Detroit, Michigan 


pro MARINE PRODUCTS COMPANY | 
| Gentlemen: 


| Send information regarding [] Automatic Steering [ Steering Remote | 
Control ( Automatic Gear Shifting [ Marine Communicating Equip- 
| ment (] Clear View Screens. 


PSS PEGs FSG hha es 65 NSS RAD DREW RE PDs cs Vberknebs shaw see ewan | 


| 
| OE SSS ee Ree eee ORT ESE ERT Tey eee eee | 
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Massachusetts Bay Flashes 
By ED EARLE 


ROUND of cocktails to the Seawanhaka schooner Daiquiri, which 
figured in the brilliant rescue of nine people from the foundering 
Rondonella in Vineyard Sound. Daiquiri, formerly raced in her class at 
Marblehead by Isaac R. Edmands of the Eastern Yacht Club, had just 
been sold to Frederick G. Crane, of Dalton, through the Boston office of 
Sparkman & Stephens. 


- + + 


The annual Cruising Club race out of Manchester, with the optional 
first leg to Jeffrey’s Ledge or Peaked Hill Bars, was won by the slippery 
34-foot ketch Pole Star, sailed by Dick and Line Dow. It was her third 
victory in three years in Class B or every year since she was turned out 
by designer, Sam Crocker. The Peaked Hill route proved the eventual 
money maker, with Pole Star romping through the fleet on the 55-mile 
run to the elusive Jeffrey’s needle. Burnham Porter’s Roarin’ Bessie, an- 
other Crocker boat, was third in Class B after being hung up over an hour 
trying the short cut through the Squam River. The Morss Brothers’ noted 
Grenadier led the fleet for the Class A honors. 


> + 


Two beautiful exceptions to the theory that a boat outlives her usefulness 
in a certain period of time, and interesting to the enthusiastic admirers of 
Nat Herreshoff, “‘the Wizard of Bristol,’ are the cases of the Oriana III 
(ex-Petrel), designed in 1898, and Doris, a similar hull, built in 1905. The 
former was purchased last year by Fred J. Dion, of Salem and, after 
changes in rig and interior alterations, sold to a Nahant yachtsman. 
Oriana III was found to be in just as fine shape as when she was built. 
E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., associate of Belknap & Paine, has now sold Doris 
and, after similar changes, she will be seen next summer cruising in Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

This pair of Herreshoff creations proves, also, that boats differ from 
people as they are not just the same under the skin. When the paint was re- 
moved from Doris the planking looked as if she had been built the day be- 
fore instead of more than three decades ago. The work on both boats, under 
the designs of Belknap & Paine, included removal of bowsprits, fitting new 
Marconi knockabout ketch rig, life lines, tenders under booms, gallows 
frames, elimination of backstays, except for use with a large jib, etc. 


++ + 


There is a rumor afloat that a new class of twenty boats is under consider- 
ation by the Marblehead clubs. The new racing fleet, from the board of 
Belknap & Paine, will be approximately 23 feet on the line, 36 feet over all, 
better than six feet beam, and five feet draft. The new boats are to be built 
essentially for racing but can be used for day sailing. There will be no cabin 
house and no accommodations. The fleet is likely to be built at Lawley’s 
Neponset yard. 

++ + 


It is in the wind, also, that the Eight-Metre Class will be augmented by 
two or three new additions next season at Marblehead. The Herreshoff - 
“S” Class will have its only chance of a return to popularity if the short- 
enders are re-rigged with parachutes and Genoa jibs. 


++ + 


Britt Brothers’ new shop on the Saugus River is practically completed. 
The new wooden building is 100 by 40 feet and two stories high. Every- 
thing but the windows are finished. Work on new construction will get 
under way immediately. 

+++ 


Simms, of Dorchester, deserves a salty orchid for building a new 36-foot 
cutter from Crocker designs in four weeks and doing a thorough job. Her 
new owner was slated to ship the boat to Houston, Texas, this past month. 


++ + 


There is considerable buzzing Down East over the building reports of 
a new cup defender for the Vanderbilt syndicate. The order of the Bath is 
the hoped-for verdict. 
++ + 


Speaking of Maine, Hasket Derby, of Sparkman & Stephens, has ac- 
quired a 1776 chart of Casco Bay which shows that soundings were just 
the same in an amazing number of places as far back as the days of George 
III. Portland was then Falmouth and the Kennebec was the Sagadahock 
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THE 

STANDARD 

Toward Which 
Others Build! 


TRUE marine engine, heavy duty, 

honestly rated and fully equipped, 
developing more horsepower per 
dollar invested than any other full 
marine engine on the market. That’s 
the Buda “Silver Crown” Gasoline 
Marine Engine. 

The recognition of their dependa- 
bility and unusual qualities of con- 
struction and installation in well 
known boats by such reliable builders. 
as Matthews, Wheeler, Elco, Henry 
C. Grebe, Henry B. Nevins, American 
Car & Foundry and many more both 
here and abroad is your assurance of 
the kind of service that you want. 
A fine boat deserves a fine engine. Get 
complete details before you buy. 
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Gasoline Engines 22 to 125 h.p. Diesel Engines 32 to 180 h.p. 
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Leading the Trend to Smaller Yachts in — \vx 


INDIVIDUALITY 
URY 
SECURITY 








| aN the past few years, many yachtsmen 
have turned on large, expensive craft, to 
smaller “more intimate” ships. At the same 
time, many owners of smaller cruisers, have 
felt the need of a somewhat larger craft, qual- 
ity built, but still below the yacht in size and 
in upkeep. A happy solution to the require- 
ments of both groups is found in the new 
DAWN “F TFTY” 


Of entirely new design the DAWN “FIFTY” 
is virtually a custom-built small yacht, over 
standardized moulds, at a cost that is most 
moderate. She will merit the commendation 
of the most experienced yachtsman — and the 
appreciation and the enthusiasm of the most 


DAWN CRUISERS, INC., Clason Point, New York City 





fastidious woman. So complete in her design 
and appointments and so superior to the con- 
ventional “cruiser” is the new DAWN 
“FIFTY,” that all lovers of fine yachts will be 
truly gratified! 


A number of interior layouts are available. We 
will also be glad to submit accommodation 
plans to suit your own particular needs, at no 
obligation. The twin screw engine installation 
may be gasoline or Diesel, of a sufficient horse- 
power to meet your needs for ome: fishin 

or commuting. IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


A brochure ae | all detailed information 
and specifications will be forwarded on request. 


Phone: Westchester 7-7000 











River. The chart was published: by Act of Parliament in 1776 and was 
bought in London. 
+ + + 


Sparkman & Stephens have chartered the 170-foot twin screw Diesel 
yacht Noparo to Larz Anderson, for a month. Noparo is owned by Norman 
B. Woolworth, of New York. 


+ + + 


‘The Sears Cup races will be sailed at Marblehead next year under the 
auspices of the Pleon Yacht Club. 


ioe 


The office of Belknap & Paine reports the sale of the 54-foot ketch 
Hamrah to a local yachtsman, and the charter of the Class F schooner 
Joan IT to a New Yorker. 


+ + + 


Sparkman & Stephens have a 60-foot motor sailer on their boards for a 
Detroit enthusiast. Plans have also been completed for more deckhouse 
auxiliaries to be built as a stock proposition. The length will be boosted 
from 47 to 52 feet. 

+ + + 


More than fifty Winabouts from New England and New York ports were 
expected to sail in the two-day series for the New England Marine Com- 
pany trophy, donated by Frank Myers, at the Wollaston Yacht Club, 
September 19th and 20th. 


+ + + 


The Boston Yacht Club held its seventieth anniversary rendezvous on 
September 19th. 


+ + + 


Eldredge-MclInnis report the sale of the 41-foot auxiliary sloop Spurning 
to W. H. Vail, of Frederickton, New Brunswick. The 38-foot twin screw 
express cruiser Whistler IT has been sold through the same office; also the 
39-foot sloop-rigged motor sailer Cetus, to B. L. Bowen, of South Carolina. 


Lake Ontario News 


By CHARLES F. COLE 


HIL HOFFMAN, former Commodore of the Rochester Yacht Club, 

has acquired a new 30.9-foot sloop of Alden design, and has sold his 
former sloop to Harold Batty. Hoffman, by the way, won the admiration 
and respect of members of the International Star Class Y. R. A. for the 
way he handled the tremendous job of making arrangements for the world 
championship races. 


+ + + 


Cliff Baker, who bought a new Matthews “Sailer” last Spring, has a 
good start on a private fleet. He recently purchased Peggy Wee, Star sloop, 
from Jermyn Downey, of Oswego. Peggy Wee was the international 
champion in 1930. She was chartered to G. E. Patterson, Jr., and W. C. 
Patterson, young Havana sailors, as the Cuban entry in the 1936 Inter- 
nationals. 

Two more Stars are reputed to be slated for the R.Y.C. fleet, Loon, of 
Seneca Lake, and Gale VI, of Lake Michigan. Ted Pevear is rumored to be 
the probable new owner of Loon. 

Still another Star to swell the R.Y.C. fleet is Turtle Star, of Santa Monica, 
Calif., owned by young Ernest Phillips. Phillips is a medical student and 
liked Rochester so well when he came here for the Internationals he de- 
cided to remain to study at the University of Rochester School of Medicine, 
it is reported. He will keep his boat at the yacht club basin. 


+ + + 


George Ford and Bill Tarr, who recently returned from a two-months’ 
junket to Europe, where they competed in dinghy races in Denmark, Nor- 
way, Scotland and England, were to represent the United States in the 
Emmerson Cup races at Toronto, as skippers of the Rochester Interna- 
tional type dinghies, R.J.P. and Gadget. The Toronto Canoe Club defeated 
the Royal Canadian Yacht Club in the Canadian eliminations to deter- 
mine the Dominion defenders. 

New members of the Rochester Y.C. dinghy division are Jack Wagner 
and Bill Erdle, who have bought one of the new smooth-skin, sloop rigged, 





















“YOU'LL DO”—So ft. Double Cabin Cruiser, owned by Mr. A. E. Luders, President of Luders Marine Construction Company, Stamtord, Connecticut, 
and powered by a Model MRA-6—i00 H. P. six cylinder SUPERIOR Diesel Engine with 2 to I reduction gear. 


Built in the days when a fuel cost of $2.15 an hour 
was an unimportant item for a 50 ft. cruiser, “YOU'LL 
DO” was aptly named. 


Today such an item doesn’t come under a “YOU'LL 
DO” classification. 


The Superior Diesel engine with which “YOU'LL 
DO” is now powered has come to be the obvious 
answer to this problem for many yacht owners. 


Not only has her fuel cost been reduced to 35c an 
hour and her cruising range vastly increased, but 
she is now free from those moments of anxiety when 





MRA-6, 6-cylinder starting the engine. 
4%” x 5%” Superior 
Marine Diesel Engine 


The efficiency of the Superior Diesel operating thru a rugged reduction 
gear is fully demonstrated on this boat. 


Tho her former moderate speed direct drive gasoline engine developed 
75% more horsepower, the Superior Diesel with reduction gear enables her 


‘as 


to approximate her former speed... . “YOU'LL DO” is still aptly named. 








Write for Bulletin No. OYA-435 
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50 to 900 H. P. idem 
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“Doreta” goes F-M Diesel 
sts 80% 
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Be her conversion to F-M Diesels late last year, 
it cost $6 to fuel “Doreta” during every operating 
hour. 


With her conversion, her owner has spent only $1.15 per 
hour —a clear saving of 80% in his fuel bills. No 
remodeling was required for the new engines. Out went 
the old, and in came the new. 


Vibration is a thing of the past, though no special engine 
mounting was required. The exhaust is clear, clean, and 
odorless. 


Both from an economy and an enjoyment angle, it pays 
to switch to F-M Diesels. For full information, address 
Department Mort, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., General 
Offices: Chicago. New York — Boston — Baltimore — 
New Orleans — Jacksonville — Dallas — Los Angeles — 
San Francisco — Portland, Oregon — Seattle. Branches 
with service stations in principal ports. 


6800-0A27.483 5 


POWER 


PUMPING 


NEARLY THREE MILLION HORSEPOWER NOW IN SERVICE 
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open cockpit craft officially designated as the Rochester International. 
They are considering calling her the Easy Payments. 

Another dinghy has been bought by Lou Howard, well-known Chau- 
tauqua Lake skipper. The class is enjoying a healthy growth and it is 
expected that by next year there will be several fleets on New York waters. 

The Rochester-built craft showed well against the new dinghies of the 
Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. and Kingston Y. C., Ford’s R.I.P. taking firsts 
in both races of the recent triangular meet. 


+ + + 


Of all things: Ritter Shumway, Rochester Y. C., chartered a schooner at 
Block Island for his holidays and went deep sea fishing. He caught fourteen 
whopping tuna in one day, he says, and hooked three swordfish, but the 
swordfish got away. To support his story he has movies of them breaking 
the water, however. . . . Applejack, handsome cruiser owned by Paul 
Shields of New York, was much admired when Shields brought her to 
Rochester for the Star races, in which he participated as skipper of Jack 
Rabbit. . . . Adrian Iselin II, who won the International title, also came 
to Rochester aboard A pplejack. 


Detroit River and Lake Erie News 


By WALTER X. BRENNAN 


HE Detroit unit of the U. S. Power Squadrons continues to forge 

ahead with the recent review of the fleet by national officers as the 
feature of the season. Chief Commander Harold H. Funk and Rear Com- 
mander Wesley E. Morse flew to Detroit from the East on September 3rd 
to be guests of the local squadron at the D. Y. C. Venetian Night that 
evening. A review in which seventeen boats took part was held the following 
afternoon and a dinner given in their honor that evening. 

Cleveland and Toledo are showing interest in organizing squadrons this 
winter, and the Detroit unit will probably expand into several during the 
coming months. 

++ + 


It was reported in this column last month that Detroit was fast becoming 
a Six-Metre center. Local yachtsmen have bought three more “Sixes” 
since that report was written. Eight competed in the Detroit Yacht Club’s 
Sweepstakes, September 7th. The additions are Grebe, from Chicago; 
Sandpiper, from Charlevoix; and Madcap, from Toledo. Jack Booth’s 
Winjack V and Andy Lasszlo’s Madcap seem to be “‘the class’’ of the fleet. 
Winjack, with Russ Pouliot at the helm, gave the fleet a good trimming at 
the Crescent regatta, August 29th, and Madcap won the honors at the 
Inter-Lake regatta the week before. 


++ + 


Great Lakes yachtsmen are registering complaints against a suggestion 
made by the Coast Guard that pleasure boats stay out of the ship channels. 
Recent dredging of the channels resulted in the building up of spoil banks 
outside of the channels, which, in some cases, have settled until they are 
submerged. Being unlighted, they are a distinct danger to small boat navi- 
gation near the channels but outside of the marked courses. Yachtsmen are 
asking for lights on the islands and the shoals that have been built up. 


+ + + 


That Detroit may have an entry in the race to Bermuda in 1938 and in 
the next run to Honolulu has been intimated by Russell A. Alger. The win- 
ner of the Class B event to Bermuda in 1934 is having plans for a 60-footer 
drawn but will make no promises until the details are worked out. 


+ + +. 


Commodore J. Lee Barrett will go to Brussels this month to attend the 
general meeting of the International Motor Yacht Union as the American 
representative. He will be accompanied by George W. Sutton, Jr., who will 
serve as technical adviser. Harmsworth fans feel that Barrett’s attendance 
at the meeting this year has great significance as several challenges for the 
trophy, now held by Gar Wood, are said to be ready for filing. Present war 
threats in Europe are the only reason they have not been forwarded. 
Should conditions be settled before the filing date next spring, it is under- 
stood that a race is assured. Barrett should gather some interesting in- 
formation on the subject. 

+ + + 


Inter-Lake Yachting Association regatta attendance August 16th-19th 
at Put-In-Bay again indicated the uptrend in’ yachting. There were 128 
sail yachts competing and 36 power boats, as compared with 107 sailing 
craft and 25 motor boats a year ago. Ideal conditions prevailed and none of 
the events had to be delayed or resailed. 
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New 45-foot Sport Fisherman and Commuter, high in quality, outstanding in performance 
We are also ready with full details of complete line of sport fishing boats from 32 to 50 feet 








Write today for new circular 
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For 
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in 
Modern 
Vogue 





New 39-foot Sunlight Counging Sedan $5980 


This is the month the wise 


yachtsman trades in his old 


boat against a new Playmate 


for southern or spring delivery. 


WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC. 


Our complete line of sparkling new models now ready 


Sedans .. . Sport Cruisers . . . Yachts 


26-ft.—65-ft. 


Advanced circular now ready—write for it! 


FOOT OF 
CROPSEY AVE. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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CRUISE FLORIDA IN THIS 68-FOOTER 


This luxurious Q.C.f twin-screw motor yacht is up to the best of custom standards in everything but the 
price. The sumptuous dining saloon is paneled in fine tropical woods. Beautiful, big, airy owner’s cabin. 
Two splendid guests’ cabins. Roomy quarterdeck. Crew’s quarters in peak. Ready for delivery in Florida 
this fall. Ask for leaflet E101. All other O.C-F models, from the 26-footer up, ready for prompt delivery. 
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West Coast Bubbles 


By WALDO DRAKE 


HE interest of the South Coast sailing fraternity is centering in the 

new 46-foot one-design cutters from the board of Nicholas S. Potter. 
Construction of the first four will be started by a San Pedro yard early in 
October. The cutters will be 32 feet water line, 10 feet 9 inches beam and 
6 feet 9 inches draft. They will hoist 860 feet of working canvas. 

The boats will be built to the highest specifications. There will be several 
departures in rigging that are new to the West Coast, including stainless 
steel rods for standing rigging instead of wire. The class will rate at the 
top of Class Q. 


+ + + 


Eighteen South Coast yacht clubs, from Santa Barbara to San Diego, 
were represented by the 470 power and sailing boats that crowded Isthmus 
Cove and adjoining Catalina Island havens for the annual three-day Com- 
modores’ Cruise over the Labor Day week-end. There was splendid weather 
during the whole program. This was the biggest cruising turnout in the his- 
tory of California yachting. 

The sailing race for cruising classes across channel from San Pedro was 
won by Jascha Heifetz’s yawl Galatea, closely trailed by W. L. Stewart, 
Jr.’s, schooner Santana, and Norman Pabst’s cutter Valiant. The Six-Metre 
Channel Race was won by William Slater’s Lanai, which also easily 
defended her possession of the Wrigley Bow] in the annual 14-mile wind- 
ward-leeward event on Sunday. The Six-Metre race home to San Pedro on 
Monday was won by Russell Simmons’s Ay-ay-ay. 

Two fleets of Stars raced to the Island. The 39-mile reach from Santa 
Monica to the Isthmus was won by Stewart Trumbull’s Mar Star, and 
Frank Lippman’s Pat Riot captured the Santell Trophy for the 25-mile 
thrash from Long Beach. 


ae ee 


The Blanchard yards, at Seattle, are scheduled to start construction in 
November on a new Class M cruising cutter for George Webb, of the Seattle 
Yacht Club, from plans by L. E. Geary. 


She will be 56 feet 6 inches over all, 38 feet 4 inches water line, 12 feet 6 
inches beam, and 7 feet 8 inches draft. She will hoist 1,420 square feet of 
working canvas and will displace 36,000 pounds. 


++ + 


The Coast Guard fleet in the San Pedro-San Diego area will soon be aug- 
mented by six fast patrol boats building on San Pedro Bay from plans by 
D. M. Callis, of Long Beach. 


oe 


The Whiting yards at Long Beach are constructing two 65-footers, each 
powered with four Vim-Alert Liberty motors, which are to have a guaran- 
teed speed of 32 knots. One will be a crash boat for the San Diego seaplane 
base and the other will serve San Pedro Bay. 


+ + + 


The Harbor Boatbuilding Company at San Pedro is building four 
80-foot coast patrol boats also, each to be powered with four Libertys and. 
to have a speed of 28 knots. The boats are to supplant present slow 75- 
footers. Each will accommodate a crew of ten. 


ow 


Bubbles . . . Perennial winners of the annual 130-mile race from 
San Pedro around San Clemente Island, Donald Douglas’s Class M cutter 
Endymion, and Burton Baldwin’s little ketch Trade Wind, again retained 
the perpetual trophies in their classes. In soft breezes, Endymion took 
twenty-five hours for the circuit, twelve hours less than Trade Wind. . . . 
William A. Bartholomae, Jr., and his Six-Metre Mystery were back from 
the Olympic races at Kiel in late September, just in time to enter the final 
section of the annual Gold Cup series of the California Yacht Club, in 
which Russell Simmons’s Ay-ay-ay ran up a sizeable point lead in the 
spring racing. . . . / A San Pedro yard is expected to start construction of a 
38-foot cruising cutter for Dr. W. H. Rimmer, of the Long Beach Yacht 
Club, from plans by Ted Geary. She will have a 27.5-foot water line and 
will carry 650 feet of working sail. . . . For the third successive year. 
young John Cram last month won the Santa Barbara Yacht Club’s Moon 
Class series with his Silver Moon. . . . The Harry C. Wilson Company has 
sold Charles Page’s 70-foot ketch Charmar to George 8S. Silsbee, Page, in 
turn, having bought Sylsby Spalding’s Class N racing cutter Westward. 
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For storage or overhaul of yachts, the facilities at the Wilmington, Delaware, plant of Q.C.f are unsur- 
passed on the Atlantic seaboard. Roomy, ventilated, well-lighted, sprinklered, patrolled, under-cover stor- 
age is available at most reasonable rates. Reservations should be made promptly. Full particulars will gladly 
be sent upon inquiry of either the Wilmington plant or the New York Office. Address Marine Dept. E102. 
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Narragansett Bay Gossip 
By SPINNAKER LIZ 


HE Bristol Yacht Club’s annual regatta wound up the season with 

over eighty boats at the starting line. It was a two-day affair; on the 
day scheduled for the regatta, it rained and blew a gale, so that the com- 
mittee postponed the races for the smaller boats until the following day. 
There were six boats in the cruising class, which was won on corrected time 
by C. B. Rockwell’s Belisarius, and five in Class A which was won by 
Horace Binney’s Ariel IJ. Then came Class B, with Alan Young’s Tuna; 
Class C, with Peter Geddes’ Tipler IIT, Class T with Mary Knight’s Arrow 
plus sixteen different class boats, starting with the S boats and ending with 
the Snipes. 


+ + + 


The new Barrington Yacht Club was formally opened August 19th. 
Open house for members and guests was held and there was a dance in the 


evening, besides a very successful regatta. 


oa ae 


Bill Dyer, at the Anchorage, is still delivering dinghies at full speed. 
Several pairs have been shipped recently, among them Pilots Punk and 
Deck Hands, to be used on Barnes Newberry’s new motor boat The Ad- 
miral’s Barge. These two Class D dinghies are to be used for guests who 
may wish a bit of sailing when they are tired of motor sailing. Nip and 
Tuck, Class D dinghies, have gone aboard Henry Noyes’ new 72-foot ketch 
Tioga. Stan Smith, who formerly owned Jade, has just bought a “D.’’ Six 
Class D dinghies will be delivered to the Brown Yacht Club shortly. This 
organization now has twelve or thirteen, seven being privately owned. 
From the Anchorage, seven “Bantam” boats for the Indian Harbor Yacht 
Club have been delivered. 

Fred Mason’s Star boat Joco has been sold to Lieutenant Commander 
Alexander, of Jamestown, from the Anchorage, and is to be used on the 
West Coast. 


+ + 


Albert Alder, of Warren, is building two sailing skiffs, one a 12-footer and 
the other 14 feet, for H. O. Wood, of Providence, for a class which, it is 


hoped, will be developed next year. They will have plenty of freeboard, 4’ 
8’’ beam, and are 21 inches deep amidships. They carry 75 square feet of 
sail. Mr. Alder has been busy this summer repairing and rerigging oyster 
boats. 
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Bristol sponsored two races over Labor Day week-end, one for the 12'4- 
footers and one for larger boats. The ‘‘12!4’s” sailed a 17-mile course 
around Prudence Island in a light northwest wind and with the tide against 
them. Brother Leaghy’s Papoose won in about six hours’ time. The cup 
was donated by Mrs. Paul Nicholson. The larger boats sailed a 90!4-mile 
course around Montauk Point buoy. There were six entries: C. B. Rock- 
well’s Belisarius and Dexter Lewis’ Hersilia, in the cruising class; T. Al- 
bert Potter’s Ten-Metre Revenge, Dr. G. P. McKnight’s Class G sloop 
Manatauqua, Horace Binney’s Class A sloop Ariel IJ, and Pete Haffen- 
reffer’s Fishers Island Skidoo. It was a pretty start with all boats breaking 
out spinnakers over the starting line. Belisarius won in the cruising class, 
and Ariel IT in Class A. 

+ + + 


The Narragansett Bay Beetle cat boat championship races were held off 
Rumstick Point September Ist. There are two divisions, the Rainbow divi- 
sion and the Yankee division. Honors were evenly divided, as Dick Field 
won in the Yankee division and Nancy Smith, Rainbow’s best girl skipper, 
won in her division. 

+ + + 


The new shed at Herreshoff’s, in the south yard, will be finished by Octo- 
ber first. There will be plenty of room, the area being 300 by 100 feet. Al- 
ready under cover are Commodore W. A. W. Stewart’s schooner Queen 
Mab, flagship of the New York Yacht Club; the schooner Charmian, Fran- 
cis Gilbane’s motor sailer Viking; G. V. Gambrill’s Carolina; and Russell 
Grinnell’s Rugosa II. North of the shop sits Weetamoe, rather lonesome as 
Yankee has gone to Lawley’s and Rainbow to Bath, Maine. 


+ + + 


The new Sparkman & Stephens yawl for Walter W. Rothschild, of New 
York, is being laid down in the mold loft and work will start on her in 
about a week. 
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MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


BOTTOM PAINT 





A Powerful Preventive of Marine Growth, 
Barnacles and Borers. Has no equal in warm and 


tropical waters as a protection against destructive 
Teredos. 


EMERALD-LIGHT GREEN 
CREAM WHITE 


John G. Alden — I have used your Marblehead Anti-Fouling 
Green Bottom Paint on my own schooners, Malabar I to X, and 
on my better grade yachts. It is most satisfactory both from a 
racing and cruising standpoint. 


Belknap & Paine — We have specified Marblehead Green Bottom 
Paint for all wooden yachts from our design for a number of 
years past, to our entire satisfaction. 


Burgess & Donaldson — Invaluable for racing and cruising. 


Cox & Stevens — Used largely on vessels with which we have been 
connected, and has always given complete satisfaction. 


Henry J. Gielow — As near 100% perfect as possible. 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS., U. S. A. 

















Before Laying Up for the Winter 
Treat Your Rigging, Sails 
and All Canvas with 


CUPRINOL 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Easy to apply, and one application is permanent. CUPRINOL 
for CANVAS is the outstanding proven preservative for sails, 

- canvas and rope. It definitely prevents mildew, mould and fun- 
gus rot. Colorless. Does not stiffen canvas or rope. 


If You Plan to Build or Repair 


Treat all your lumber with CUPRINOL for WOOD, either as a 
priming coat or (where paint is unnecessary) by itself. Cuprinol 
stops bacterial action, fungus growth, dry rot and marine borers, 
and gives the utmost life and strength to wooden boat con- 
struction. Odorless, harmless and permanent. 


At Ship Chandlers, Hardware, 
and Paint Stores 


Pint 75¢ 
Quart $1.15 
Gallon $3.60 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


CUPRINOL, Inc. 


1190 Adams St., Boston, Mass 



































YACHTING 


Buzzards Bay 


Casey’s yard had a historic visitor recently, the old Cup aspirant Colonia, 
built in 1893. Years later she was rerigged as a schooner and named Corona, 
the name she now bears. The Corona is used as a cargo ship between this 
coast and the Cape Verde Islands, and was being scraped and painted in 
preparation for her next trip. Also on the ways was Henry Myers’ new 
Sirius, designed by 8.8. Crocker and built by Philip Myers, in South Dart- 
mouth. She lost her wheel on a cruise and was being refitted and painted. 


ee A 


Furnans Yacht Agency reports the sales of: Sherrard Clemens’ 43-foot 
cruiser Whale to Frederick Grover of Providence; the 23-foot cruiser Jo Jo 
to Ralph Dunn, Mattapoisett; G. G. E. Street’s 34-foot cruiser Annie I, to 
H. L. Jenkins, of Bridgewater; a 25-foot Richardson to Curtis Y. Kimball, 
of California; the Casey 30-foot sloop Eddie M to Frederic Schaefer, 
Wianno. She has been renamed Sallie. Two boats which have been. char- 
tered are George Emmons’ Roaring 40, to H. H. Pepler, New Bedford, and 
Frederick Hartwick’s Sophia C,, to Stacey B. Lloyd, Philadelphia. 


Chesapeake Bay Activities 
BY TED HOSTER 


HESAPEAKE BAY was represented by three Stars in the Inter- 
national races at Rochester the first week in September and, although 
next year’s Internationals were not brought to the Bay, everyone is proud 
of them. Restless IT, owned and sailed by Dink Doeller, of Gibson Island, 
with Mel Grosvenor as crew, was eleventh of thirty-six boats, with 116 
points. Star Dust, owned and sailed by W. Mason Shehan, Jr., of Easton, 
with his brother as crew, came in thirteenth in the series, and Lone Wolf, 
owned by J. D. McClatchy of Elk River, came in eighteenth. 


coe 


The new cutter Deep Water, launched this summer, designed by Geiger, 
of Philadelphia, and built by Mathis, has been bought by C. Egerton 
Warburton of Philadelphia, and will make Gibson Island her headquarters. 
Mr. Warburton plans to take her to Florida late in October. 


a aes 


Henry Baldwin, of the Hampton Yacht Club, in Virginia, has announced 
that some time during the week following the finish of the Gibson Island 
race, next spring, there will again be held the annual Norfolk Race from 
Gibson Island. He hopes that boats from the North will sail in it as part of 
their trip home from Gibson Island. : 


+ + 


On September 5th, twenty-seven yachts started in the annual Cedar 
Point Race held by the Gibson Island Yacht Squadron. At the start there 
was a flat calm, the tide taking several of the boats over the line before the 
gun; they had to anchor and wait anywhere from one to several hours to 
cross in proper shape. About dusk a fresh breeze sprang up from the south- 
east, giving the whole fleet a fine sail to windward to round the mark at 
Cedar Point early next morning. On Sunday, the breeze again lightened 
but did not fade entirely at any time during the day. 

In the Cruising Division, Class A was won by Torbatross, owned by J. A. 
Sayler; Nirvana, owned by Carl F. Dockman, was second. In Class B, 
Narada, owned by L. C. Strong and sailed by Gordon Raymond, was first, 
with Penrith, owned by J. M. Nelson, Jr., and sailed by Rod Stephens, sec- 
ond; Tejeria, owned by T. G. Hoster, was third. In Class C, Salabar, J. A. 
Williamson, was first, followed by Kelpie, W. L. Henderson, and Nor’easter, 
owned by R. H. Gibson. In the racing division, Conewago, owned by A. J. 
Grymes, Jr., again carried off top honors, with Rangoon, Mrs. George 
Blakiston, second, and Mirage, A. K. Fischer, third. 

Narada was not only first in Class B but, having had the best corrected 
time for the cruising division, she also won the Cedar Point Cruising 
Trophy. 

++ + 


On Sunday, October 4th, there will be a race for cutters exclusively at 
Gibson Island. On the same week-end, an old English silver cup offered by 
G. A. Whiting for Eight-Metres will be raced for. These two races will 
close the active season at Gibson Island. 


oe + 


The Gibson Island Yacht Squadron has announced the election of H. 
Clay Primrose as chairman of the Ocean Race Committee for the Gibson 
Island Race to be held in June, 1937. His address is 20 West Franklin St., 
Baltimore, Maryland. All communications pertaining to this race should be 
addressed to him there. 
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BLUDWORTH 


RADIO DIRECTION FINDERS 


provide 


Safe Navigation in All Types of Vessels 


The finest yachts in their respective classes are equipped with Bludworth 
Radio Direction Finders. When price is not the objective, Bludworth 
instruments have been selected: 


First, for their superior performance; 

Second, for their harmonious beauty of design and finish; 

Third, for the ability of the Bludworth organization to alter designs 
to exactly fit individual space or dimension requirements. 


Bludworth instruments are individual, and priced as 
reasonably as precision manufacture will tolerate — 


$1200 to $190. 


In an experience of more than 250 instrument years 
in commercial vessels and fine yachts, no Bludworth 
Radio Direction Finder, has ever failed in service. 





“ARLIS” 


J. Livingston Sullivan, Esq., Owner 


Bludworth Equipped 


Bludworth engineers, experienced in navigation and 
ships, will be pleased to study your requirements and 
offer specific recommendations. 










BLUDWORTH, INC. 
79 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


A subsidiary of 
STROMBERG-CARLSON 
TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





The Complete 

Instrument with 
Visual Indicator 

Navigator- 
Arrow Model 









News From Lake St. Louis 


INGHY racing has featured the 1936 season of the Royal St. Law- 

rence Yacht Club. With twenty odd boats competing, racing in this 

class has been close and interesting. The introduction of the sloop rigged 

dinghy has served to increase interest and the result has been that prac- 

tically all the club’s best racing skippers have been drawn into the class. 
Interclub events have also helped to stimulate interest. 


++ + 


The Currie Cup has been sailed for each year since 1922 by crews from 
the Royal Canadian Y. C. of Toronto, the Kingston Y. C. and the Royal 
St. Lawrence Y. C. of Montreal. Two crews represent each club and the 
races are sailed alternately at Toronto, Kingston and Montreal, using the 
boats of the home club. This year the Royal Canadian Y. C. sponsored the 
races which were sailed in sloop rigged dinghies over a triangular course 
laid out in Toronto Bay. 

Three races were sailed, the crews changing boats after each event. 

. The result was a win for the Royal Canadian sailors who scored 30 points 
to 21 for the Royal St. Lawrence, and 12 for the Kingston. 


— 


This summer the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. celebrated the fortieth anni- 
versary of what is probably the finest achievement in the club’s history, the 
winning of the Seawanhaka Cup. It was in 1896 that G. H. Duggan and 
F. P. Shearwood took the little Glencairn to Oyster Bay, where she defeated 
the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C.’s defender in three straight races. Glen- 
cairn was designed by G. H. Duggan, who was also her skipper in this series 
(and in several subsequent races on Lake St. Louis). Mr. Duggan, Mr. 
Shearwood, C. H. Routh, W. C. Finley, and other Lake St. Louis veterans 
were, happily, present at the anniversary dinner. 


i ie e 


The feature event of the Pointe Claire Y. C.’s schedule was the series 
with the North Hatley Y. C. Four good races were sailed on Lake Massa- 
wippi, using the 19-foot one-design sloops of the N. H. Y. C. North Hatley 
crews won by a score of 44 points to 39. The races were closely contested 
and positions changed frequently. 


The Baie d’Urfe-Beaurepaire Y. C.’s first season has been a successful 
one. This club, situated at the western end of Lake St. Louis, is endeavoring 
to develop dinghy sailing and its schedule has been featured by two open 
races in which big fleets took part. The club is particularly indebted to the 
Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. for help and support. 

The championship series was won by Red Boy, sailed by D.S8. Mackenzie; 
the early season open race, for a special prize donated by Mrs. W. F. 
McBride, was won by Tassie, under charter by Miss Bouret and sailed by 
Len Hynes; and the Royal St. Lawrence Cup went to Penguin, ably 
handled by G. S. Hanna. 


“BEAVER” 


Great Lakes Breezes 
By R. A. HAYNIE 


Richardson Cup Race 


Y WINNING the third race and finishing second in the first two, 
Kathea I], owned and sailed by Philip Farnham of the Rochester 
Y. C., retained possession of the Yacht Racing Union Challenge Cup 
(known as the Richardson Cup) for the Lake Y. R. A. Nancy, owned by 
H. H. Kimball and E. M. Railton of the Chicago Y. C., the Lake Michigan 
Y. A. representative, finished second, and Robin, owned by C. H. Barth 
of the Cleveland Yacht Club, representing the Inter-Lake Y. A., finished 
third. 

Robin lost her mast at the finish of the second race and was unable to 
take part in the third. She had won the first race, but in the fresh wind the 
second day her mast, which was new and untried, seemed intent on tying 
itself into a knot. Just fifty feet from the finish line, it went by the board. 


++ + 


The first race was sailed Thursday, September 10th, the course being 
twice around a nine-mile triangle, three miles to a leg. A light breeze from 
S.E. gave a beat on the first leg. Nancy and Kathea II got over almost with 
the gun, with Nancy in the weather berth and Robin a few seconds behind. 
All three yachts started on the starboard tack and held on for several 
minutes. Robin tacked and was shortly rewarded by a shift of the wind to 
the east. She promptly came about and stood out for the mark, crossing 
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HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, Bath, Me. 
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Send for this free booklet ‘‘Propeller Efficiency.”’ It 
will tell you why Hyde Propellers often increase the 
speed of a boat and always get home safely. 
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VINYARD in this — our 
smallest model — have en- 
deavored to design a boat 
which offers the yachts- 
man what we believe to be 
the finest craft of its length 
available. 

A fine, stiff, weatherly 
cruiser, with its high free- 
board, stout construction 
and 
this model is powered 
with a 110 h.p. reduction 
gear diesel which affords 
safety and economy and 
unusual cruising range. 

The Vinyard “40” was 
designed for real living 


afloat, and to be as far as possible independent of weather and 


sea conditions. 


It was evolved for the yachtsman who knows boats and is 
critical of them. For such, we suggest a day's visit to our yard 
and a run down to Overfalls Lightship. 


This model can be supplied as a sport fisherman 
and with twin engines. It is still possible to order 
in time for use in southern waters this winter. 


custom appearance, 


The VINYARD " 40’ = 























YACHTING 


the bows of both the other yachts with a comfortable margin, rounding 
the mark about three minutes ahead of Kathea. With the second and third 
legs reaches, Robin had no difficulty in maintaining her lead. 

The second race provided as many thrills as the first one lacked and it 
was, in the opinion of the judges, the hardest fought race in the history 
of the Cup. 

The course was to a mark three and a half miles down wind and return, 
twice around, a distance of 14 miles. The wind was blowing 12 to 15 miles 
from the 8.W. and, again, all three yachts went over the line within a 
few seconds of the signal and set spinnakers for the run. Nancy broke out 
a large parachute and pulled away from the others, reaching the mark 40 
seconds ahead of Robin, which had overhauled Kathea on the way out. 
Down to the finish they came, Nancy and Robin on the starboard tack 
holding for the committee boat and Kathea standing in on the port tack. 

Nancy had Robin safely astern of her, but it appeared doubtful as to 
whether she could beat Kathea. However, Nancy finished 38 seconds ahead. 
It was just as Kathea received the gun that Robin, which was at the stern 
of the committee boat, lost her mast. Nancy and Kathea were now tied 
with four points each. 

Saturday brought plenty of rain, but little wind, with the result that the 
start of the third race was postponed for an hour. Starting time found a 
light breeze from the 8.W. and the committee signaled a triangular course, 
twice around, three miles to a leg, which gave two reaches and a beat to 
the inshore mark. 

Nancy was caught without steerageway on the wrong side of the line 
and by the time she had returned Kathea had worked out a lead. The breeze 
was spotty and halfway out to the first mark, Kathea ran into a flat spot 
while Nancy picked up a slant from the east and took the lead at the 
mark by thirty seconds. 

With the wind shifting to the N.E., the next leg became a beat and here 
Kathea came into her own, slowly working out to windward of Nancy and 
reaching the mark a minute in the lead. 

The third leg was a dead run but the wind was light. Nancy tried her 
big parachute but couldn’t keep it sleeping, so took it in and set a small 
one, but Kathea had no difficulty with the medium size spinnaker she 
carried and increased her lead to three and a half minutes at the turn. 

The breeze freshened somewhat and both yachts made fast work of the 
next leg, a reach, clocking the three miles in 25 minutes. There was no 
change in time here and, with the breeze holding steady, the next leg be- 
came a long starboard tack with a very short port tack to fetch, Kathea 
retaining her lead. 

It was again a run home but, with the freshened wind, Nancy’s big 
spinnaker was working again and reducing the other yacht’s lead. But the 
distance was too great for her to overcome and Kathea received the gun 
one minute and one second ahead of Nancy and was declared the winner. 


Triangular Race 


A record fleet of 46 yachts sailed in the Triangular Race over Labor 
Day week-end, 31 in the Cruising Division and 15 in the Universal or 
Racing Division. The variety of weather conditions made the race most 
interesting. 

For the third year, the Jackson Park, Chicago and Columbia Yacht 
Clubs coéperated, Jackson Park conducting the race from Chicago to 
Michigan City; Chicago, the race from Michigan City to St. Joseph; and 
Columbia, the return trip. 

+ + + 


The first leg provided a beat and the yachts had rather slow going. 
Rubaiyat, Nathaniel Rubinkam’s cutter, took first place in the Cruising 
Division and Intrepid, by playing the shore, finished one hour and forty 
minutes ahead of Warrior, Fred Wacker’s Eight-Metre. 

The second leg found a moderate southeast wind blowing, which gave 
the fleet a broad reach up the shore, and the yachts made fast time, most 
of them carrying parachute spinnakers. 

Breeze, a forty-foot ketch, took first place among the cruisers, and 
Warrior placed first in the Universal Division. The smaller cruisers showed 
up well on this leg. Though they started only ten minutes ahead of the 
racing class, only Dorello was able to finish ahead of them all. 

At the start of the third leg, back to Chicago, on Monday, a squall set 
in from the 8.W. While there was more rain than wind, there was enough 
wind to cause some damage, mostly to sails, and several yachts returned 
to harbor. In about an hour the skies cleared and the wind settled down to 
a fine, fresh breeze, giving the yachts a close haul on which they could not 
quite lay the course. About ten miles from the finish the wind headed and 
it was a dead beat to the finish. 

Southern Cross, Bob Benedict’s yawl, took first place in the Cruising 
Division after a tacking match with John Snite’s Bagheera. Warrior again 
won in the Universal Division. With two firsts and a second, she won the 
Col. Robert H. Morse Trophy for the entire race; Rubaiyat, with a first, a 
third and a fifth, won the Hamilton Club Trophy for first yacht in the 
Cruising Division. 
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VALSPAR “TAKES IT” 


on America’s Fastest 


Single-Engined Boat! 


WITH her VALSPAR’D decks seared by 
the scorching heat and smoke of her 
exhausts...with her VALSPAR’D bot- 
tom and topsides pounded by the 
pressure of the terrific rush of water 
beneath her chines, BETTY V, Mel 
Crook’s sensational hydroplane set a 
new record of 85.511 M. P.H. at the 
Red Bank Sweepstakes on August 24. 


Well aware of the ability of owner, 
engine and boat, those “in the know;’ 
looked for this combination to do 
great things and were rewarded be- 
yond expectations. 


solutely unaffected?’ 


Her owner’s words express his ap- 
preciation of the stamina and effi- 
ciency of this world-standard marine 
varnish that withstands even boiling 
water: “The deck and superstructure 
were walked on, drenched with avia- 
tion gas and heavy oil and fried by 
the heat and smoke from the exhausts. 
Bottom and topsides were flayed by 
cutting spray and merciless pressure 
of a 28-foot hull, skimming the surface 
at a speed never before attained by 


any single-engined boat 
in American waters. This 
remarkable finish was ab- 


e Write us now for our new 
book, “VALSPAR YOUR BOAT.” 
Take advantage of Valspar’s pro- 
tection during your winter lay-up. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
In Canada— The Valspar Corporation, Ltd., Toronto 





PAINTS — VARNISHES = ENAMELS 


YOUR BOAT.” 


Name 
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Dealer’s Name... 








The annual Daily News Regatta this year again broke all records for 
starters, 127 yachts crossing the line. A good 20-mile wind sent the fleet 
around the course in fast time. Johnny Snite captured the Cruising Divi- 
sion time prize with Bagheera, and Dr. T. J. Morris took the Universal 
Division prize with his Class R yacht Alert IV. 


Comet Class Championship Series 


VER the week-end of September 12th and 13th the second National 
Comet championship regatta was held off the Richmond County 
Yacht Club, in Great Kills, Staten Island. Twenty-five entries, some of 
them from as far west as Toledo, Ohio, and as far south as Virginia, were 
at Raritan Bay for the series. 

The first of the series of three races, on Saturday afternoon, was sailed 
in a WSW wind of about 17 miles an hour, over a windward and leeward 
course of six miles. George Barnes, with Southerly, from Skaneateles, N. Y., 
rounded the first mark with a good lead, followed by James Griffith, from 
Barnegat Bay, in Black Jack. The run home saw positions change again 
and again, but Southerly and Black Jack finished first and second. 

On Sunday morning the fleet got away to a fine start on a six-mile 
triangular course for the second race. The first leg was a reach, then a run 
and a long hard beat to windward to the finish. Alton O’Brien, with Aquila, 
soon worked out a nice lead which he held on the first two legs. On the 
beat to windward Warner Willcox, sailing Escargot, last year’s winner, 
worked out a lead over O’Brien, to go over the line a winner by less than 
one minute. In this race the first four places were taken by local fleets. 
Many of the visiting skippers found the heavy sea and the northeaster 
something to reckon with. Wilbur Huylar, sailing Popeye, of the Keyport 
Yacht Club, split his rudder post and had to withdraw. This was the only 
mishap of the series. 

The third race was again a triangular course of six miles. Many of the 
skippers had made a leeward start and soon found themselves well down 
to leeward, due to a shift of wind, and had a hard beat to the mark against 
a strong incoming tide. O’Brien got away to a fine start and was soon 
leading, followed closely by Roger Willcox. The latter was soon overtaken 
by George Barnes who began to close in on the leading boat. Here O’Brien 
showed good judgment. He held on until Barnes had to tack and covered 
him. Going down on the second leg, which by now was a run, O’Brien 
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opened up a lead that was never cut down. Thus the series went to Aquila, 
of the Raritan Yacht Club, which will be host for next year’s champion- 


ships. 


The summaries follow: 


Boat Owner Club Points 
Aquila Alton O’Brien Raritan Y. C. 68144 
Scud Roger Willcox Richmond County Y. C. 66 
Escargot Warner M. Willcox Richmond County Y. C. 614% 
Southerly George R. Barnes Skaneateles Y. C. 604% 
Black Jack James A. Griffith Seaside Park Y. C. 59 
Sassy D. Verner Smythe Capital Y. C. 57 
Peggy Ann Roy Voorhees Mecox Y. C. 56 
Serena R. C. Cruit Capital Y. C. 53 
Popsoc Jack Melko & Keyport Y. C. 51 

Rosamond Frye 
Small Fry W. B. Piersall Chesapeake Bay Y. C. 51 
Hurricane Ed Regensberg Beach Point 47 
Rhapsody Emil Mosbacher, Jr. Beach Point 44 
Sea Weed W. L. Hendrickson Bay Head Y. C. 40 
Hardtack O. C. Keller Maumee Y. C. 38 
Severn W. L. Welsh Princess Bay Y. C. 36 
Skidoo Cook & Newman Fairhaven, N. J. 31 
Lucky Strike John Landt Raritan Y. C. 23 
Winnecke H. W. Post Stone Harbor Y. C. 21 
Star Dust Frank Blaisdell Red Bank Y. C. 19 
Aloha R. Swope Quaker City Y. C. 17 
Kitty Wake W. Wainwright, Jr. 14 
Shasta R. Hempenius Princess Bay Y. C. 14 
Relentless R. E. Lent, Jr. Shrewsbury S. A. 11 
Bonnie Mr. & Mrs. R. Bonsall Stone Harbor Y. C. 9 
Popeye Wilbur Huylar Keyport Y. C. 0 
ic 


Eleven races for Comets were held this season by the Skaneateles 
Country Club. The William L. Neill Trophy, for high score in the Comet 
Class, was won by Southerly, sailed by George R. Barnes. Flags for second 
and third places were given to Veritas IT, sailed by Charles B. Cooper and 
Spray II, sailed by Mrs. Donald McChesney. 

A larger and more active fleet is promised for next year. 


GeorceE D. Emmons, JR. 
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TUF-FLEX 


PLATE GLASS 


@ Much stronger than regular plate glass. Greater 
resistance to wave shock. So flexible it actually 
bends under heavy pressure. Ideal for port hole 
glass and other marine uses. Because of greater 
strength, it is possible to use Tuf-Flex sub- 
stantially thinner than the regular plate glass 
normally employed. Resultant saving in weight 
is an obvious advantage. Booklet containing full 
details on request. 

Libbey - Owens-Ford Glass Company, Toledo, O. 
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WANT MORE SPEED? 
Use the Spark Plugs 
CHAMPIONS use 


If you were a racing driver, preparing for 
a great race, you would test your boat 
with various types of equipment and you 
would find that you could reach your 
highest speed only when your engine 
was equipped with Champion Spark 
Plugs. That is why every important race 
throughout the world in the last twelve 
years—whether on land or water—has 
been won with Champions. If you want 
more power, speed and dependability 
change to Champions, if you are not 
already using them. Preferred at home— 
preferred abroad for every marine engine. 


CHAMPION 


EXTRA-RANGE SPARK PLUGS 
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Fill out coupon 
and mail to: 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE 


COMPANY, Marine Dept. 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 


Please send me a copy of your free book 
about Hazard KorGdless Marine Ropes. 
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YACHTING 


Yachting at the Olympic Games 


(Continued from page 35) 


committee in solving the puzzle 
raised by the protests. As a result, 
Italy’s Italia, sailed by Leone 
Reggio, was declared the winner, 
with Germany and Norway in a tie 
for second place. Norway easily won 
the sail-off, Silja defeating the 
German Germania IIT. 

Twelve countries competed in the 
Six-Metre Class. Germany, Norway 
and Great Britain did well in the 
heavy breezes of the early races, 
Sweden taking Germany’s place in 
the lighter going and Switzerland 
sailing well up in the middle of the 
fleet. At the end of seven days of 
racing, Switzerland, Great Britain 
and Norway were tied for first 
place. Then it was discovered that 
the skipper of the Swiss yacht had, 
some eight years ago, been a pro- 
fessional. He was, therefore, dis- 
qualified with his yacht. The series 
finished with Lalage, M. A. Bell- 
ville’s British entry, in first place, 
the Norwegian Lully II, sailed by 
Magnus Konow, second, and Sven 
Salen’s Swedish May Be third. W. 
A. Bartholomae’s Mystery, the U.S. 
entry, was completely outclassed. 

The Stars, twelve of them, as 
usual provided good racing. In re- 
cent years the class has developed 


rapidly in Europe and keen compe- 
tition in the class has produced a 
group of sailors as fine as there is 
anywhere in the world. The series of 
seven races, sailed on the outside 
course, was keenly contested, par- 
ticularly by Germany, Sweden, Hol- 
land and the U.S. The German 
Wannsee, Dr. Peter Bischoff, won 
five firsts, one second and one 
fourth. Sweden’s Sunshine, sailed 
by Arvid Laurin, was second and 
Holland’s Bem III, Adrian L. J. 
Maas, third. The American entry, 
Three Star Too, sailed by H. B. 
Waterhouse, won the Internation- 
als three years ago. 

The Olympic One-Design Class 
was the most popular in the regatta, 
there being twenty-five countries 
represented. The racing proved 
that the boats were tricky to sail 
and those countries which had pro- 
vided for practice, Holland, Great 
Britain and Germany, came out 
best in the end. Our representative, 
Frank B. Jewett of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, sailed well in the middle of 
the fleet but had trouble finding 
himself and his boat. He finished 
in ninth place. Holland won, Ger- 
many was second, Great Britain 
third and Chile fourth. 


Canadian Dinghies Win in England 


(Continued from page 46) 


All the boats were closely bunched 
at the start, which was to windward 
in light air, and in this going the 
Canadians pulled to the front, 
Cavalier, Lisbeth and Chinook being 
the leading boats at the first mark. 
But on the spinnaker run which 
followed, a reversal in position 
occurred, the English boats with 
larger spinnakers coming to life. 
Scott, in Daybreak, worked out a 
nice lead on the run, and Lightning 
and Alarm also sailed through the 
visitors, going into second and 
fourth places. 

This put the R. C. Y. C. definitely 
behind and for the next two and a 
half rounds the two teams paired off 
and sailed a boat to boat series. 
Canadian positions improved some- 
what on the windward legs and on 
the reaches, Chinook working up 
into second place and Cavalier 
getting just a nose ahead of Alarm. 
Still the salt water sailors were 
ahead, and the beat to the finish 
began with a two and a quarter 
point margin in favor of England. 

At this point England seemed 
almost sure of victory, although 
the Canadians could win if one of 
their boats could pass two of their 
opponents, or if two of the Cana- 
dian dinghies could overtake one 
rival. Of the four English dinghies, 
Alarm was in the only vulnerable 
spot, for Daybreak and Lightning 
were by now sure of first and third, 


and Afterthought was already in 
last place. To win, therefore, both 
Maple Leaf and Lisbeth had to pass 
Alarm and keep Afterthought astern. 

Fleming, in Cavalier, realizing 
that this was the only hope, virtu- 
ally hung on the weather bow of 
Alarm, forcing Morris to tack time 
after time to get clear wind, while 
Maple Leaf and Lisbeth, seeing 
this, took long legs away from the 
Alarm-Cavalier battle. Whether or 
not the two Canadian boats got 
a fairing is hard to judge, but when 
Cavalier, Alarm, Maple Leaf and 
Lisbeth began converging close to 
the finish, it was seen that Alarm 
was -behind, and enough points 
gained to give the visitors the series. 
Score: Canada, 19; England, 1714. 

The series did not conclusively 
prove one type of boat to be su- 
perior, each side freely admitting 
that the other had points which 
might well be incorporated in their 
design. The main purpose of the 
races was not only to bring the two 
types of boat together in the hope 
that a modified 14-foot Interna- 
tional dinghy might emerge, but to 
maintain the friendly spirit which 
existed. The officers and members 
of the Royal Norfolk and Suffolk 
Yacht Club, who were the hosts, 
did everything possible to make the 
Canadians welcome, and the entire 
series was handled by their com- 
mittee in faultless fashion. 
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Specify 
IMPORTED EGYPTIAN 
COTTON YACHT DUCK 

Made in England 
SOLD THROUGH SAILMAKERS ONLY 
££ £ 
DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1827 
35-36 South St., New York, N. Y. 























One of the few famous hotels 
in America—One of the great 
Hotels of the World—offering 
a traditional hospitality —a 
distinguished cuisine — and 
every modern comfort for 
travelers. 


Rates begin at $3.50 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mgr. 











The Sprit Mainsail 


(Continued from page 54) 


section (maintained throughout ex- 
cept in the after 6 feet, where it is 
slightly tapered) is 414 inches across 
and 334 inches deep. The top and 
bottom walls are made of three 9/16 
by 1)%-inch strips, bent and glued 
edge to edge in the curve, and 
the side walls are 4% by 334-inch 
pieces bent and glued to these. A 
wire jumper stay from end to end 
of the sprit over an 8-inch strut 
prevents any springing in heavy 
winds. The greatest depth of curva- 
ture is one-thirteenth of the length, 
andis located one-third of the length, 
from the forward end. Interestingly, 
this aerodynamically ideal curve is 
exactly the curve the sail takes of 
its own accord. 

There is, I think, no reason for 
‘‘wishbone”’ or double sprits on this 


or any other type of sail. The same 
strength can be obtained with less 
weight in a single curved stick than 
in any possible arrangement of twin 
members. The single sprit can be 
made little, if any, heavier than the 
boom it replaces. 

On most racing boats I see no 
place for the sprit on the jib. When 
close-hauled, proper pull on leach 
and foot can be obtained by the con- 
ventional method of sheeting. To 
the extent that use of the sprit eases 
the load on the sheet, it will throw 
a thrust on the stay which creates 
an angle in the luff of the sail and 
injures its set much more than the 
sprit improves it. (See Fig. 2. The 
sprit is on the other side of the jib.) 
In reaching, Genoa jibs will be used 
in almost all racing classes. 


To Cuxhaven in “Hamburg” 


(Continued from page 29) 


loose below that would move. We 
discovered pots, dishes, and equip- 
ment in the galley we might never 
have known were there, and cursed 
the radio that took up most of the 
best stowage space in the cabin. 
George hastily rigged a boom tackle 
which, from then on, was his special 
charge and worry, but it kept the 
main boom from jibing in the wild 
rolls and from taking the mast out 
of the boat. 

We took turns at cooking. The 
watch on deck was supposed to 
cook and the other watch to clean 
up. The system worked well enough 
and no one lost weight, but an 
ocean racer, I think, should have a 
cook; if not a professional, then one 
of the amateurs whose duty it is to 
do nothing else. Once out of sight 
of land, the cook becomes the most 
important person on board. We 
had an enormous store list on the 
Hamburg; it included practically 
everything that is put into cans or 
dried or smoked on either side of 
the Atlantic. 

It was about in the middle of the 
ocean that another upset in the 
steward’s department occurred. The 
beer, which had displaced a great 
part of the inside ballast in the 
bilges, ran out. The head of this 
department had some nasty things 
said to him but he blamed it all 
on the postponement of the race 
those three hot days in Hamilton, 
and suggested we hail the first 
German ship. 

For three days we made less than 
a hundred miles a day. We kept the 
mainsail stowed much of the time 
to keep it from banging about. The 
log line hung straight down and 
the porpoises and flying fish de- 
serted us. Then a heavy fog shut in 
and we could see no further than 


our headstay as we rolled listlessly 
in the murky gray swell. We were 
thankful the steamer track was still 
a couple of degrees north of us. 
Nevertheless, we oiled our patent 
fog horn, which, all alone out in 
the empty ocean, sounded like 
nothing so much as a Paris taxi. 
It was the kind of weather when 
everything grates on the nerves 
and you don’t know what to do 
about it. The skipper shaved — 
maybe he should have — and the 
rest of us washed socks in the rain 
water which had collected among 
the potatoes in the bottom of the 
dinghy. 

On an ocean race the most im- 
portant concern is chafe and the 
wear of the rigging and sails. The 
Hamburg was beautifully worked 
out; her fittings, the lead of her 
running rigging, etc., were arranged 
so that there was the minimum of 
chafe. We never once went aloft 
because it was necessary, while at 
sea; I inspected the ship aloft after 
the long passage and I have never 
seen one that showed fewer signs 
of a hard trip. Another little job 
we were relieved of was pumping 
the bilges. Hamburg didn’t leak a 
drop and we didn’t have to worry 
about the labels coming off the 
cans in the bilges or the cans rusting 
through. A feather duster would 
have been of more use in our bilges 
than a pump! 

We stood six-hour watches; six 
on and six off, which gave us more 
unbroken sleep, we thought. That 
is, all but Skipper Schlimbach who 
has a way of never sleeping at sea. 
When it was impossible for him to 
stay on his feet any longer, he would 
lie on the cabin floor with his feet 
stretched across the passageway so 
that anyone passing would stumble 











PEANUTS 
PIGS AND 
SCRAMBLED 
EGGS 





To our F.P.V.’s* 


Then smoke the hams over 
fragrant Applewood, Oak 
and Hickory fires. And cure 
for a year. Then bake, spice 
and grind 





That’s Amber Brand Deviled 
Smithfield Ham 
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Now to scramble eggs— 


Add one teaspoonful of this 
old Virginny delicacy while 
two eggs are scrambling. 
Here’s a dish to make your 
mouth water and earn your 
husband’s enthusiastic 
praise. 
. 


Spread on crackers, Amber 
Brand Deviled Smithfield 
Ham makes the most appe- 
tizing canapés to serve with 
cocktails and beer. Sold at 
delicatessens and grocers’. 
For free recipe booklet, write 
Dept. 75, The Smithfield 
Ham & Products Co., Inc., 
Smithfield, Virginia. 


AMBER BRAND 
DEVILED 
SMITHFIELD HAM 


*F.P.V. First Pigs of Virginia 
—peanut-fed 
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Because of the relatively high 
lumber yield per acre in the 
Philippine dipterocarp forests, 
it has been possible to employ 
modern methods of logging and 
milling economically. Without 
the use of present-day methods 
and machinery, it is improbable 
that other known hardwoods of 
tropical origin can be made to 
compete effectively with PHIL- 
IPPINE MAHOGANY either 


in volume of production or in 





market prices. 


Economical in cost, PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY at the same time 
offers the ideal wood for quality boats due to the fact that among 
its many other advantages it has unusual resistance to salt water 
and marine life. 


- Philippine Mahogany Manufacturers 
Import Assn., Inc. 


TRADE PROMOTION DIVISION 


2717 Grand Central Terminal Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. 
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a, SUNBURNERS 


The unprecedented growth in the 10 ft. ONE 
DESIGN D CLASS DYER DINK, makes it pos- 
sible for us to open a display room and DINGHY 
HEADQUARTERS in New York City 


DYER DINK SALES CO. 231 PARK AVE. 
THE ANCHORAGE, INC. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











A CHRISTMAS Gift ANY YACHTSMAN WOULD LIKE TO HAVE 








rain 


Paper plates, cups, napkins made to order with his flags in colors — also cigarettes, 
book matches, playing cards similarly marked. 
Price List on Request 


BRENNIG’S OWN, Inc. 


501 FIFTH AVE. AT 42nd ST. 
NEW YORK 














over him and he would be on deck 
again. But there was no sense in 
worrying about him as this whole 
race was his idea, anyway. If he 
wanted to stay up twenty-four 
hours a day to enjoy it, he could. 

In Longitude 32° W we again 
picked up a hard southwester after 
the light winds, and for five days 
drove before it with a low and fall- 
ing barometer. We kept the same 
wind and apparently were traveling 
just ahead and at the same rate as a 
depression which was crossing the 
North Atlantic. As long as we could 
keep on the forward edge of it 
and head for the Channel, we 
didn’t mind the continuous fog 
and rain that it brought along. It 
was here that we made our best 
day’s run, 195 miles, July 16th to 
17th, noon to noon, followed by 
one of 170 miles. 

Now we kept the side lights and 
the white stern light well trimmed, 
for we were in the steamer track. 
Strangely, here, on the most trav- 
eled route in the world, we had 
seen but one steamer and she had 
refused to come close and let us 
signal her. 

Signaling is unsatisfactory on a 
small boat. On the way to Bermuda, 
one of the German yachts was sig- 
naling Americans close by. The 
Americans searched the code book 
from end to end for the four letter 
signal H-A-I-L but could not find 
it. At last, one of the more brilliant 
cried, ‘‘Oh, they mean Hail!”’ 

Our radio was another thing 
that wasn’t of much help. Only 
when we were 300 miles SW of the 
Fastnet, scudding before another 
heavy blow, did we get a peep out 
of it: ‘‘A depression SW of Ireland 
is moving rapidly toward the 
East. . . .” So were we. 

It was this depression that 
dropped the barometer steadily at 
the rate of one millimeter per hour 
for fifteen hours while the wind 
increased and the weather changed 
to the leaden dull gray of the Irish 
coast. By morning the seas had 
made up and, under a lowering sky, 
we ran before an angry sea, long 
cresting graybacks, a regular Fast- 
net sea. Under close reefed mainsail 
and storm jib, we raced before 
combers whose trough was as deep 
as our ship was long. Lifted high 
on the back of a wave which rose 
mountain high behind us, we ca- 
reened dizzily down its face in a 
fury of foam at the speed of a surf- 
board. As the wave overtook us, 
we were brought up sharply, and 
the water roared under our counter, 
leaving us wallowing sickeningly as 
the bow settled, burying the length 
of the ship in the next wave ahead. 
At this moment the ship, seemingly 
with no headway, felt as though 
she had given up struggling and 
might be dragged down by the 
forces opposing her. Then, recov- 
ering, she would shake the load of 
water from her decks to race before 
the next grayback. 





YACHTING 


It was anxious work at the tiller. 
Twice, curling breakers crashed 
over the stern, filling the decks and 
flooding the cockpit. But we were 
expecting them and were securely 
lashed in the cockpit. They did no 
harm except to fill a sea boot or 
two and once catch the companion- 
way hatch partly open and send 
half a ton of water below. 

The sun came out for a time to 
light up the wind-swept seascape. 
A vicious wind whipped the tops 
off the breaking waves in a thin 
cutting spray that stung like hail. 
We were making eight and one-half 
to nine knots before it when the 
slides at the top of the mainsail 
started to go — the marlin seizings 
began to part. We lowered the main- 
sail, dragging it down by main force 
before the wind, to repair the slides, 
but soon found it unwise to attempt 
to reset it. The wind was probably 
up to Force 10 and, under 125 
square feet of storm jib, we ran 
before it, making five knots. We 
tried our favorite raffee, but the 
ship rolled her decks under and 
we took it in again. When the wind 
eased a bit, we set the staysail and 
drove on toward our landfall. 

At dusk, on the twentieth day, 
we climbed the rigging and found 
three low black humps on the 
horizon to the north slightly more 
solid than the heaving sea around 
them. They were islands — the 
Scillies. As night fell, the flashing 
lights showed Bishop Rock astern 
and the Wolf abeam. We were in 
the Channel. 

Wind and sea moderated in the 
Channel and we set one sail after 
another until we were quietly 
making eight knots. 

In the middle of the morning a 
fine looking gray steamer changed 
her course and came close alongside. 
She was the Wessermunde, from 
Bremen. ‘“‘We passed the Suss- 
wind 300 miles to the westward 
yesterday,” she reported. This was 
the first news we had had of any 
of th: other boats since we sailed. 
We held a moderate fair wind all 
down the Channel, caught the tide 
as it turned at Dover, and carried 
it into the cold, green North Sea. 
By the time we got to Terschelling 
Lightship — the busy corner of the 
North Sea —the wind headed us 
but we kept at the task of mak- 
ing our homeward-bound pennant 
which we broke out as we passed 
the Elbe Lightship, the finish line, 
the afternoon of the 29th, twenty- 
five days out from Bermuda. The 
Hamburg had come home with a 
summer’s sail of some 5000 miles 
of blue water behind her. 

The Roland von Bremen finished 
first, in 21 days, which is a fine 
passage in any company. While 
her crew say they did not drive her 
very hard she did not look as if 
she had come in from a week-end 
on the Sound. To have sailed some 
3600 miles in 21 days, more than 28 
hours of which were calm, to aver- 
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age about 170 miles per day for 
three weeks is no mean accomplish- 
ment for a boat of the Roland’s 
size. 

All of the yachts reported heavy 
weather on the 14th. The Roland 
carried away a mizzen backstay 
and the top of the mizzenmast went. 
The little Arktur had the toughest 
time when a squall laid her flat 
with her mainmast in the water. 
The crew, some of whom were 
washed out of the cockpit, managed 
to scramble back aboard. They 
showed us the place in the galley 
cabin top where coffee grounds 
lodged when they were knocked 
down; she must have heeled more 
than ninety degrees. 

The route north about Scotland 
proved a bad gamble. Arktur tried 


it and gave it up, sailing south again 
and through the Channel. 

Ettsi was the only boat to go 
north and she was the last one to 
finish. She got calms off Scotland 
and had to anchor several times. 
The first time, it gave her crew a 
chance to go ashore in the dinghy 
and buy fresh stores. But there is 
one thing about finishing a race in 
Germany; you can never be too 
late to miss all the celebration. At 
the present writing, it has been 
carried clear through the Olympic 
Games, in Berlin, where all the 
crews have come as the guests of 
the government. And the last I saw 
of my shipmates, they were drink- 
ing champagne with Hitler at the 
Reichstag to which we were asked 
by the Fiihrer himself. 


BERMUDA-CUXHAVEN RacrE 
Start, July 4, 1936 — Distance, 3400 miles 


Finish 
Roland von Bremen July 25 
Brema a7) 
Aschanti I “a 
Zeearend * 28 
Hamburg “ 29 
Peter von Danzig se | 
Susswind Aug. 2 
Arktur ve 
Ettsi 2 


The Vineyard Victorious! 


(Continued from page 42) 
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That five and a quarter point 
margin still existed when the elev- 
enth and last race began. Pequot 
had one of the better boats in the 
fleet and Vineyard Haven had one 
of the worst. So, if Stetson won and 
Ware finished way down, Pequot 
had a chance to pull the series out 
of the fire. But Ware and his crew 
somehow wiggled their boat up into 
sixth place while the best that 
Stetson could get was fourth. So 
that night Philip J. Roosevelt, 
president of the N. A. Y. R. U., 
handed the trophy to Ware and his 
crew. 

Vineyard won only two of the 
eleven races but never was worse 
than seventh. Pequot took one 

first and had a tenth besides a 
seventh. Sheridan Shore’s fresh 
water sailors won two of the first 
three races and then stalled. Squan- 
tum won two starts, and Richmond, 
Westhampton, Eastern and Watch 
Hill one apiece. 

The competitors and their final 
point standings: 


Vineyard Haven Y. C. (Southern 
Massachusetts Y. R. A.): John 
H. Ware, Jr., Edward A. Robie, 
John A. F. Willis, Kingman 
Brewster. 9114 points. 

Pequot Y. C. (Junior Y. R. A. of 
Long Island Sound): Charles 
Stetson, Bertram Ainsworth, Rob- 
ert Gordon. 8814 points. 

Eastern Y. C. (North Shore Junior 
Y. R. A.): Arthur P. Poor, 


Elapsed Time Corrected Time Place 
d. h. m. 
21: 10: 45 18: 12: 15 1 
22:21:1214 20:00:39% 2 
23:00:0514 20:18:16% 3 
24: 06: 41 21: 11: 38 + 
25: 06: 35 22: 07: 47 5 
27: 02:2214 24:138:4914 6 
28: 22: 45 24: 14: 24 ff 
29:01: 13 26701011 8 
29: 02: 20 28: 00: 51 9 
John D. McBeath, Paul J. 


Ricker. 8314 points. 

Squantum Y. C. (Massachusetts 
South Shore Junior Y. R. A.): 
Ronald H. Darling, Walter F. 
MacDonald, Jr., William B. 
Cornell, Russell KE. Doherty. 
7814 points. 

Richmond County Y. C. (Raritan 
Bay Y. R. A.): Roger Willcox, 
Allyn R. Marsh, Harry Shields. 
7414 points. 

Westhampton Beach Yacht Squad- 
ron (Great South Bay Y. R. A.): 
Cornelius F. Froeb, Arma An- 
don, 8. Edward Nash, W. Ansel 
Tuthill. 721% points. 

Watch Hill Y. C. (Narragansett 
Bay area): Roger F. Conant, 
J. Gordon Woodruff, Emma 
Dean Larkin, Hunter S. Marston, 
Jr. 5714 points. 

Sheridan Shore Y. C. (Lake Michi- 
gan Y. R. A.): Richard Otter, 
Robert L. Bradbury, Richard 
W. Kixmiller. 5514 points. 

North Haven Y.C.(MaineY. R.A.): 
David Arnold, Jr., Barbara Win- 
lock, Dudley Lamson, Peter 
Burr. 46 points. 


Sandusky Y.C. (Interlake Y.R. A.): 
Ray Swanbeck, Roger Doane, 
John Root. 42 points. 

Duck Island Y. C. (Eastern Con- 
necticut Y. R. A.): Richard 
Greene, Ernest Eliot, Benjamin 
Johnson, Herbert Kingsbury. 32 
points. 
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—The Bivejocket Twin 
10 Certified H. P. at 2000 8. P.M. 
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—The Fisherman 
8 Certified H. P. ct 1200 8. P.M. 
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: NIVERSAL doesn’t go after 
8 much business with the boys 


who are just starting in with this 
boating game. It’s the men who’ve 
been hard at it year after year 
who buy Universals. They’re the 
fellows who have learned that 
horsepower in a laboratory is a 
heap sight different from horse- 
power on the end of a propeller 
shaft. Year after year, more than 
80% of our business is done in 
repowering boats. It’s these folks 
who have repowered with Uni- 
versals who have found out just 
what ‘100% Marine”? means in 
terms of: 1. Reasonable first cost; 
2. low fuel consumption; 3. im- 
proved speed; 4. lower repair 
cost; and 5. dependable perform- 
ance. Tell us the type, length, 
draft and beam of your boat and 


































we'll tell you what Universal’s 
100% Marine” power will do 
for it. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 
312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Eastern Office and Warehouse: 44 Warren 
St., New York City 


THE MOTOR OF THE MONTH 


Universal SUPER-FOUR 
pass Beanies | Pe 

Brand new this year — an honest 
48 h.p. Universal complete with 
electric starter for only $415! For 
auxiliaries up to 50’, cruisers up to 
45’, and runabouts for speeds up to 
30 miles per hour. Gas consumption 
of only 2% gallons per hour. Ask for 
catalog on this remarkable new 
Super-Four. 





OLUMBIAN 
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BRONZE 
ropelle rs| 





Memo: Check propeller when hauled 
out and order a Columbian to get 
more speed. Write Columbian en- 


gineers. 


236 North Main St. 


Expert Repair and Reconditioning Dept. 
Ask for Columbian Booklet 
COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 


Freeport, L. I., N.Y. 


Member, Marine Propeller Manufacturers Association 

















Dimensions 
L.O.A. 30/0” 1} 
L.W.L. 25/0” : 
Beam 10’ 6” 
Draft 


3’ 9’’ 


THE CASEY 30’ AUXILIARY 


This sturdy small cruising boat can be rigged as a Yawil, 
Ketch, Gaff Rigged Cutter, Marconi Cutter, or even as 
a Motor Sailer with excellent results. The shoal draft 


i makes easily accessible many ports that would be im- 
Mi possible for boats of greater draft, yet with 5000 Ibs. of 


outside ballast she is a pleasure to handle in the open 
sea. Write for circulars. 














General repairs and servicing at reasonable 
prices. We are equipped to do first class servicing 
as we have a crew of highly specialized mechan- 
ics. Our new ways haul out up to 500 tons. We 
have a total of six ways. Have large steel store- 
sheds for winter storage with tracks leading into 
each shed, and each boat has its own individual 
cradle. We can do a speedy job in repairing or 
servicing, you will be surprised how reasonable 
the prices are. 


CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED FOR SALE— THEY SELL THEMSELVES 
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The 
THREE WINNERS 
in the 1936 
HONOLULU RACE 
Dorade 
Santana 
and Manuiwa 
were equipped with the 
KELVIN-WHITE 
SPHERICAL COMPAS 


and the 
KENYON SPEEDOMETER 





Write for descriptive folder 





Sales Agents for 
KENYON MARINE SPEEDOMETER 
and the 
WEST TELE-MAGNETIC DISTANT 
COMPASS READING INDICATOR 








KELVIN-WHITE CO. 
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UNDER ADVERSE 
CONDITIONS 


— you need a dependable 
engine. No wind or weather, 
no twist of current, or tug of 
tide deters a Murray & Tre- 
gurtha engine from delivering 
steady, consistent power: Ad- 
verse conditions only serve to 
prove the stamina of a Murray 
& Tregurtha engine — built 
to an unswerving quality stand- 
ard, based on 45 years’ expe- 
rience in producing marine 
power plants for all types of 
craft. Write for descriptive 


folder. 


MURRAY & TREGURTHA, INC. 
North Quincy, Mass. 











“Ace” Brings Star Championship to 
Long Island Sound 


(Continued from page 30) 


two boats from the windy south 
shore of Long Island that won those 
two races. Not to go into too great 
detail, Harold Halsted’s Chuckle, 
from Moriches Bay, won in the 
morning, and Horace Havemeyer, 
Jr.’s, Vim, of Great South Bay, in 
the afternoon. 

As between By-C and Ace, the 
day was pretty much of a stand-off. 
By-C came in second to Chuckle 
in the morning race, and Ace was 
fourth, with Harry Nye’s Gale VI, 
from Chicago, between them. That 
put the Newport Harbor boat five 
points up on Ace, 69 to 64. 

The afternoon race, in which a 
number of boats were disabled by 
the strong breeze, was another 
story. This time it was Iselin who 
brought Ace in in second place, 
astern of Vim. R. T. Symonette’s 
Gull, from the Bahamas, and Jack 
Keith’s Turtle Star, from Santa 
Monica, followed Ace, and By-C 
took a fifth place, winding up the 
day only two points ahead of the 
Long Island Sound boat. 

Up to this point Andiamo had 
been up with Ace and By-C, but 
that night she was disqualified in 
the third race. It was a hard deci- 
sion to make, hinging on whether 
Andiamo was an overlapping boat 
entitled to room at a mark or a 
converging windward boat with 
no business to be where she was. 

By the fourth race the series had 
pretty well settled down to a battle 
between By-C and Ace, and they 
went after each other and let the 
rest of the race go. It was a pretty 
scrap, in which Ace had a lead of 
several boats at one time but 
Beardslee got through to finish 
just astern of Ace—eighth and 
ninth, respectively, and saved one 
point of his lead to work with next 
day. 

As often happens at this point 
in an International Star series, the 
winner in the fifth race was a boat 
that hadn’t been figuring in the 
money at all, Keith’s Turtle Star, 
which sailed a fine race and won by 
a couple of minutes, with Andiamo 
second and Homer Clark’s Sans 
Souci, from Sandy Bay, Mass., 
second and third. 

With By-C and Ace out in the 
lead with 127 and 126 points, re- 
spectively, and the third boat, 
Chuckle, a dozen points behind with 
114, the spectators looked for an- 
other By-C-Ace dogfight next day, 
though there were still a dozen 
boats that might, by a miracle, 
have beaten them both. In a light 
offshore breeze, Ace got away 
rather late at the westerly end of 
the long starting line, taking the 
port tack inshore and By-C, when 
she emerged from the mob scene, 
was at the other end of the line and 


going away from Ace on the star- 
board tack, a situation which 
Beardslee remedied by going about 
as soon as he got his bearings. 

Just at this moment the wind 
backed a couple of points, letting 
the boats at the easterly end of the 
line almost lay the weather mark 
and putting By-C far to windward 
and not much astern of Ace, with 
half the fleet between them. For- 
tunately for Ace, however, the 
wind drew more off the beach again 
as they worked inshore, and as it 
headed them it put By-C more astern 
than to windward. 

At the buoy, Ace was fourth, 
with Gale leading, Phar Lap second, 
and Andiamo third. Beardslee, 
deeply involved in the bulk of the 
fleet, was thirteenth. Ace caught 
and passed Andiamo on the second 
leg, Phar Lap took the lead from 
Gale at the turn, and Ace passed 
Gale a few minutes later. 

On the third leg the wind died 
out altogether, and when it came 
in again the tail-enders caught it 
first and piled up on the leaders. 
Phar Lap, sailed by Neils Martin, 
was clear out ahead but the next 
twenty boats jammed around the 
third mark in a mob. Two boats, 
catching the new breeze, caught 
Ace and got inside at the turn, so 
she came on the wind in fourth 
place. 

Ace quickly regained her second 
place on the windward work of 
the second round, and By-C got up 
to ninth place at the weather mark. 
The breeze held steady on the two 
reaches with Phar Lap and Ace 
out in unassailable first and second 
places and Ed Jahncke’s Tempe IT, 
from New Orleans, third. Beardslee 
put up a game scrap down wind and 
passed three boats, but he finished 
sixth and the championship went to 
Ace by a 159 to 156 point lead. 

Conditions for the series, if not 
perfect, still, were very good. The 
brand of weather that Lake On- 
tario dished out was pretty baffling 
to the salt water sailors who took 
part, as was the fact that in this 
tideless sea there were mysterious 
currents that gave them a lot to 
discuss between races, but, at least, 
they had varied conditions of wind 
and sea. 

The Rochester Yacht Club 
proved a most hospitable base of 
operations with Commodore Ed 
Doyle, Phil Hoffman, and others 
extending themselves to see that 
everyone was taken care of. Local 
interest in the race was intense, 
and on dull and drizzly days as 
well as on the fine, sunny ones a 
spectator fleet of from fifty to 
seventy boats, including two ex- 
cursion steamers, all loaded down 
with onlookers, followed the race. 
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DOES YOUR BOAT LEAK? 


At this time of year, many boat owners 
need to make minor repairs. Here are 





four time-tested products that will fill 
your needs: 


FERDICO CANVAS CEMENT 
FERDICO SEAM FILLER 


JEFFERY’S C QUALITY 
MARINE GLUE 


FERDICO CANVAS- 
PATCHING ADHESIVE 


Your dealer has these products. Look for 
them and our attractive counter-display. 
Buy a trial tube of each, and keep your 


boat in condition. 


Write tor ourfolder :“*Some Things We Have Learned 
About Laying Canvas” 


W. Ferdinand & 


Boston.Mass. 








THERE’S A 
TONIC iN THETANG 
OF OCTOBER AT 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


Now by the sea the air 
is laden with healthful- 
ness. It is the season to 
build up for winter. You 
need the refreshment 


found within these hotels 


too. Wholesome, tasty 


meals. Sound slumber. 
Health baths. Music and 
varied amusement. 
Come soon, it all costs 
surprisingly little. 

Leeds and Lippincott Co. 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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Next year’s race comes back 
to Long Island Sound, where the 
championship has been won six 
times during the thirteen years of 


Star world series. Iselin and Beards- 

lee now stand as the only skippers 

ever to have won the title twice. 
The summaries follow: 








Boat Skipper Fleet Points 

Ace Adrian Iselin, 2d Western L. I. Sound 159 

By-C H. F. Beardslee Newport Hbr. (Cal.) 156 

Chuckle H. C. Halsted Moriches Bay 141 

Sans Souct Homer Clark Sandy Bay (Mass.) 140 

Phar Lap N. H. Martin Santa Barbara 138 

Jack Rabbit P. V. Shields Peconic Bay 132 

Turtle Star Jack Keith Santa Monica 129 

Gull R. T. Symonette Nassau (Bahamas) 128 

Vim H. Havemeyer, Jr. Great South Bay 126 

Andiamo J. T. Arms, 3d Central L. I. Sound 122 

Stardust W. M. Shehan Eastern Shore (Md.) 116 

Tempe II E. B. Jahncke New Orleans 116 Sart ee —— 

Restless II Donald Doeller Chesapeake Bay 116 

Gale VI H. G. Nye, Jr. Lake Michigan 104 W q 

Altair W. W. Stueck Eastern L. I. Sound 101 No NEED To ORRY ” 

Guiding Star IT F. Swicker 2 San Francisco 101 Whether under way or at anchor—you’re safe when your 

Pioneer rg yr were a Lake es boat is equipped with W-C “Dependable” Marine Hard- 

— _— a y a — 87 ware. It doesn’t cost you any more to get equipment that 

Val at D. D. Steere Wicedeasliad: Sead 84 carries this mark of dependability—yet, it is your assur- 

Fleet Star III E. W. aa Tichentt: Teiver 8] ance that the fittings are reliable in fair weather or foul. 

Red Head WwW S. Calkins alee Saat 81 There’s plenty of good cruising weather ahead, and 

Fleet Star nan Wilson Lake George 66 those gadgets you’ve wanted all season should be installed 

Yaca C. D. Crozier Hawaii 64 now. Go to your dealer at once and ask to see his stock 

Neptune III Willis Grube Western Lake Erie 58 of Wilcox-Crittenden Fittings. He’s ready to help you. 

Bottoms Up Stuart Bell St. Joseph-Paw Paw Lake 55 

Nalo J. C. Rockwell Manila 54 

Emmy Lou E. Wegeforth San Diego 54 Wicox. CRITTENDEN 

Trilby Robert Laughlin Southern Lake Erie 42 & COMPANY, INC. 

~ Crow II yg — ee b MANUFACTURERS OF DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
oon - 41. OS eneca La. 10South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 

Bandit Chas. Parsons Lake Keuka 34 

Peggywee G. E. Patterson, Jr. Havana 29 

Lorna II H. W. Carney Gull Lake 24 

Osprey Roy Patterson Toronto 19 





New London to Edgartown With 
the N.Y.Y.C. Fleet 


(Continued from page 47) 


run, fulfilled its promise by freshen- 
ing materially before the fleet 
crossed the finish line to get snugged 
down early, filling Newport Harbor 
with more yachts than had been 
seen there since the last race for the 
America’s Cup. And it continued to 
grow in strength for the following 
three days, to culminate in a stiff 
blow of some 25 miles’ velocity on 
Sunday, when the fleet lay over in 
Edgartown Harbor, where the 
boats were packed in like sardines, 
each trying to get a berth as near 
the yacht club landing as possible. 
On Saturday, for the run from New- 
port to Edgartown, the sou’wester 
brought in a thick, dripping fog, 
which delayed the start as the fleet 
felt its way carefully down to Bren- 
ton Reef Lightship. But as the wind 
increased in mid-afternoon, the fog 
thinned and the yachts roared up 
Vineyard Sound with all, or more 
than the skippers and crews wanted 
and a big sea behind to boost them 
along. Fast time was made on this, 
the longest run of the cruise. Harold 
Vanderbilt’s Rainbow, the first to 
finish, negotiated the 42.1 nautical 
miles in 3 hours and 56 minutes, 
while even the smallest class, the 
little Thirty-Twos, covered the dis- 
tance in under five and one half 


hours. It was a grand sail. Commo- 
dore W. A. W. Stewart’s flagship, 
the Queen Mab, lost a part of her 
foretopmast off Vineyard Lightship, 
but kept on after clearing up the 
mess, although the mishap probably 
cost her the squadron cup for 
schooners that day. 

It was still piping up at some 25 
miles when the yachts got under 
way on Monday for Mattapoisett. 
It was so boisterous that many of 
the yachts carried reefs, and the big 
Class J cutters did not race, but 
proceeded under trysails or at the 
end of a towline, which caused some 
caustic comment as to the frailness 
of the modern large yacht as de- 
veloped under the present rule. As 
a matter of fact, they might have 
gone, but it appears that Rainbow 
did not have her heavy weather 
mainsail aboard, and had no reef 
band in the sail she had bent. As it 
seemed unsafe to carry full sail, the 
owners of Weetamoe and Yankee 
agreed with Vanderbilt to call off 
the race. But the little Thirty- 
Twos started (ten of them) and all 
finished. 

This was the culmination of the 
sou’wester, for the wind shifted to 
west and then to WNW before the 
yachts got through into Buzzard’s 
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E.L.W.CURTIS, SOUTHPORT, CONN., LONG ISLAND SOUND REPRESENTATIVE 


This white STAYS white! 


DULUX Yacht White keeps its whiteness all sea- 
son. Like all DULUX Marine Finishes, it is quick- 
drying—keeps its high gloss—actually sheds dirt 
—resists harbor gas stains—makes scrubbing 
easier—fights salt air and salt spray. 


New DULUX 


REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 
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FACTS You sHouLb 


KNOW about 


32 pages of valuable information de- 
scribe fouling, worms, corrosion, 
usual and unusual wear both with- 
in and without wood and steel 
vessels. It tells how to specify 
a paint job to overcome each 


hazard. 
@ 


Send 25 cents in stamps for your copy 
“The Painting of Yachts.” 


International Paint Company, Inc. 
21 West Street, New York City 
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Ritchie. Globe Underlit Compass 


Accurate 
Steady 


Powerful 


RADIO DIRECTION FINDERS 


E. S. RITCHIE 


110 CYPRESS ST. 





New Dynamic 
Card and 
Magnetic Float 
System 
Dome Top 
Magnifying 
Glass 


& SONS, INC. 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 

















Old Man 


Joe says: 





JOES GEARS DRIVE DIRECT 
THRU CLUTCHES Instead of Thru 
Locked Pinion Gears. 


Patented. 








J 
CRANK SHAFT Instead of Driving 
Thru Loose Splines. 


OES GEARS LOCK TIGHTLY TO 


Patented. 











Specialists in REVERSE 


FREE 1936 Vest pocket “Rules of the Road” 


The Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Co. 
21 Fox St., New Haven, Conn. 


These vital and exclusive fea- 
tures have won universal 
approval and adoption by 
more than 57 engine builders. 


& REDUCTION Gears 


GEARS 














200-Watt, 6- or 12-Volt, 
Air-Cooled Lighting 
Plant. Runs 18 to 


°RURE- eb rit 






operate radio, etc. 










































Write for 
prices and 
literature 


$62.50 


The U. S. Line is the most com- 
plete line of electric plants in 
the world, rangin m 200 
watt to 63 KW. Marine plants 
are designed expressly for 
marine service. Both gasoline 
and Diesel. 
Tell us what you want; 
we can supply it 


ONITED STATES MOTORS CORP. 
435 Nebraska St. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 





Bay, and the day’s run ended in 
thunder squalls that caused some 
lively work among the crews. For 
the annual regatta the next day 
which, by the way, brought out 
forty-five starters, a fresh north- 
easter, moderating as the day wore 
on, sent the yachts over the course 
in fast time. But the wind went back 
to its old direction, SW, for the last 
squadron run back to Newport, and 
carried so much weight that Chan- 
dler Hovey’s Weetamoe broke the 
course record, sailing the 33 miles, 
most of it on the wind, in 3 hours, 
18 minutes and 45 seconds. She 
beat Yankee and Rainbow hand- 
somely. The weather also proved to 
the liking of Rear Commodore 
Roosevelt’s Mistress, which reveled 
in the heavy going and won in the 
schooner class of cruisers. 

For the last day at Newport, 
when the King’s Cup was sailed for 
by the larger sloops of over 50 feet 
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water line length, and the “32’s” 
raced for a special trophy, the wind 
had gone back to northeast at the 
start, but shifted towards the south, 
which spoiled the windward leg for 
the racers. Yankee won the King’s 
Cup and scored her econd win on 
the cruise. Rainbow took three of 
the six races the big single-stickers 
sailed, and Weetamoe one. The big- 
gest clean-up of the cruise, however, 
went to John B. Shethar’s 32- 
footer Valencia, which took five 
firsts in the six races these boats 
sailed as a class. The other race 
went to C. F. (‘Bubbles’) Have- 
meyer’s Apache. Van S. Merle- 
Smith’s Twelve-Metre Seven Seas 
also was in the limelight most of the 
time, taking three of the four 
squadron cups and winning all of 
her class races. 

The following were the winners 
of the squadron and special prizes 
during the cruise: 


SquaDRON Runs 


New London to Newport: 


Sloops Seven Seas Van S. Merle-Smith 
Schooners Nadji H. L. DeForest 
Cruising Division 
Sloops and Yawls Ayesha R. B. Noyes 
Schrs. and Ketches Teragram G. W. Mixter 
Newport to Edgartown: 
Sloops Seven Seas Van 8S. Merle-Smith 
Schooners Nadji H. L. DeForest 
Cruising Division 
Sloops and Yawls Ayesha R. B. Noyes 
Schrs. and Ketches Teragram G. W. Mixter 
Edgartown to Mattapoisett: 
Sloops Seven Seas Van S. Merle-Smith 
Schooners Saraband J. N. Brown 
Cruising Division 
Schrs. and Ketches Valkyrie C. Catherwood 
Sloops and Yawls Mandoo II D. S. Berger 
Mattapoisett to Newport: 
Sloops Weetamoe C. Hovey 
Schooners Queen Mab W. A. W. Stewart 
Cruising Division 
Schrs. and Ketches Mistress G. E. Roosevelt 
Sloops and Yawls Mandoo II D. 8. Berger 
+ + + 
Astor Cups, Newport: 
Sloops Rainbow H. S. Vanderbilt 
Schooners Queen Mab W. A. W. Stewart 
Cruising Class 
Schrs. and Ketches Valkyrie C. Catherwood 
Special Cups 
Sloops and Yawls Rugosa II R. Grinnell 
+ + + 


ANNUAL Reaatta, MATTAporsEeTT 





Class J 
65-Foot Yawls 
Class M Sloops 
50-Foot Sloops 
Twelve-Metre 
38-Foot Sloops 
Ten-Metre 
30-Footers 
32-Footers 
36-Footers 
Cruisers 


King’s Cup, Newport 
Navy Members Cup for 
32-Foot Class 


Yankee G. B. Lambert 
Thistle S. M. Milliken 
Windward Geo. Lauder 

Ibis P. R. Mallory 
Seven Seas Van S. Merle-Smith 
Sachem R. B. Metcalf 
Revenge T. S. Potter 
Oriole S. C. Pirie 
Apache C. F. Havemeyer 
Actaea H. F. Sears 
Valkyrie C. Catherwood 


Stormy Weather 
Yankee 


Valencia 


P. Le Boutillier 
G. B. Lambert 


J. B. Shethar 





OCTOBER, 1936 








**Ace’’, Ne. 202 
Adrian Iselin II, Esq., Owner 


Winner of 1936 International 
bampionship 


Ratsey & Lapthorn 
Func. 


Sail Manufacturers 
Established 1790 


City Island, New Bork City 


Telephone: Clty Island 
8-1012, 1013 




















SHIPS 


THAT HAVE 
MADE HISTORY 


by GREGORY ROBINSON 


Be 


Hers is a MUST 
book for all those 


who love the sea. 


It ‘‘debunks”’ 
many historical 


legends. 


ILLUSTRATED 
IN COLOR 


Price $3.75 Net 


SF 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 




















Scows Race on Lake Mendota 


(Continued from page 45) 


Class A, bringing Big Foot Too 
closer to the coveted title. John 
Perrigo, also from Geneva, piloted 
Little Smoke II to second place. 
Lady Luck TI \ed the ‘‘E’s”’ for the 
second time, placing Hannaford 
well ahead in the title race. Robert 
Friend’s Mistral XI, of Pine Lake, 
gained second place with the dis- 
qualification of Anderson’s Cub V. 
Turning the Class C race to a wide 
open battle, Robert Winkler, of Pine 
Lake, introduced a new contender 
for the title by capturing his only 
win with Flying Dutchman. Close be- 
hind was Dan Schuck’s Attaboy IT, 
giving him two seconds and the lead 
in points toward the championship. 

Marked by fair winds and con- 
tinued hot weather, the last two 
days of the regatta assured title 
winners in each class. Gartz won 
both remaining races to claim the 
Class A championship hands down. 
In Class E, Hannaford held the 
lead with a sixth and a third 
on Thursday and Friday. Oddly 
enough, new winners again swept 
the field in this class as Robert 
Friend and Robert Winkler, both of 
Pine Lake, took the honors. Jacob 
Nunnemacher, also of Pine Lake, 
was victorious Thursday in Class C, 
leading the fleet with Wildcat IT. 
The final race in this class was 
decisively won by Ralph and Janet 
Wyer’s Easy Goin’, giving them 
fourth place in the final standings. 
Robert Winkler, however, won the 
Class C title in Flying Dutchman. 


Final standings for each class are: 


Class E (First 10 of 31 boats). 
Lady Luck ITI, Jule Hannaford III, 
White Bear; Spumanti, Albert 
Gallun, Pine Lake; Flying Colors, 
Mogg Brothers, Maxinkuckee; Mis- 
tral XI, Robert Friend, Pine Lake; 
Appul Annie, R. M. Lynch, Pine 
Lake; Three Winks II, Winkler 
Brothers, Pine Lake; Adventure, 
H. P. Brumder, Pine Lake; Cub V, 
John Anderson, White Bear; Ace 
High, Max Kliefoth, Mendota; 
Zephyr, Robert Clark, White Bear. 


Class C (First 10 of 46 boats). 
Flying Dutchman, Robert Winkler, 
Pine Lake; Attaboy IT, Dan Schuck, 
Cedar Lake; Wildcat, Jacob Nunne- 
macher, Pine Lake; Easy Goin’, 
Ralph and Janet Wyer, Minne- 
tonka; Butch, Rodney Stebbins, 
Mendota; Dory ITI, Clarence Sills, 
Jr., Lake Geneva; Mary D., John 
Hunt, Minnetonka; Pike V, Cuppie 
Goes, Delavan; Scat II, H. C. 
Schum Jr., Oconomowoc; Mercury, 
Jerome Coe, Jr., Mendota. 


Class A (First 5 of 11 boats). 
Big Foot Too, A. F. Gartz, Lake 
Geneva; Sea Gull, Bill Kellett, 
Neenah-Nodaway, Phantom II], 
James Kimberley, Neenah-Noda- 


way; Little Smoke II, John Perrigo, | 


Lake Geneva; Snipe, Robert Ferris, 
Lake Geneva. 


The Spinster Voyage 


(Continued from page 38) 


sun for only a short time before a 
perfectly tailored breeze came out of 
the north. The motor was cut out 
and the Kemper, heeling slightly 
on a broad reach, gave us a thrill 
unequaled to this day. 

We were sailing her! 

Meanwhile, Bill had not been 
doing so well. That greenish color 
would not leave his face. Even a 
trick at the wheel and the amazing 
discovery that he could steer sail 
as well as power failed to revive 
him. When Rye Beach was abeam, 
the sun was “hull down on the 
horizon.” The air was chilly. Poor 
Bill was shivering down below, 
leaning against the bulkhead half 
conscious and looking for all the 
world as if he had been at the grog. 

“Lew, see if you can find the 
lights up for’ard,”’ I commanded. 
‘Elizabeth, fish out Learning to 
Sail, read the chapter on lights, 
and tell Lew where to hang them. 
Helen, hand me the lower left cor- 
ner of Chart No. 222 so I can tell 
what those lights alongshore have 
to say.” 

No. 222 was there, but the lower 


| left corner was missing. I released 


the wheel to scramble the contents 
of the cabin in a hurried search. 








| 
| 


Unsuccessful. But it must be aboard. | 
Save half-conscious Bill, all joined | 
in the hunt. That piece of chart was | 


nowhere. Well, we would get by 
with the old small scale chart, 
“Long Island Sound, Western 
Part.” 

The lights and buoys and head- 
lands seemed plain enough on the 
chart, but matching them up with 
the shore was quite a different 
matter. The land looked like a long 
straight mound and the lights were 
legion. Complete darkness was soon 
upon us, but we sailed on. The 
youngsters, tired and whiney by this 
time, were put away in the forward 
bunks. Bill’s serious need for a doctor 
worried us. We frantically pored 
over the chart and strained our eyes 
at the shore line in an effort to locate 
ourselves. Meanwhile, the water 
was slipping past as we approached 
what must be shore dead ahead, 
but how far off it was we could not 
tell. Our little world on the boat 
had suddenly begun to feel insecure 
and uncertain. Perhaps it would be 
better to stay out all night and 
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Ideal power for dinghies, and for aux- 
iliary power on Snipes, Comets, Stars 
and all small sail boats. Weighs only 
2414 pounds. Write for catalog of com- 
plete Evinrude line, and special litera- 
ture on outboards for auxiliary use, 
including methods of mounting, and 
special reduction gears. OUTBOARD 
Morors Corporation, 4770 N. 27th 
St., Milwaukee. 


EVINRUDE 





** This 


PALMER 
CLUTCH 


raat 
fa 








means a 


clean landing”’ 


Chis FORD V-8 CONVERSION, con- 
verted by Palmer, naturally has the 
Palmer Clutch that delivers a 

wer forward and 80% in reverse. It 
is fully enclosed and runs in a bath of 
oil, so that the devastating effects of 
sand and salt water are eliminated. 
When put into position it stays put, for 
both ahead and reverse positions are 
securely locked. This and six other 
equally important Palmer Features are 
the reasons of the success of the Palmer 
Conversion of the Ford V-8. Price 
delivered Cos Cob, Conn. $445.00. Send 





for descriptive literature. Other Palmer 


Engines 2 to 150 H.P. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Ine. 


4 Hathaway Rd. Cos Cob, Conn. 
Dealers in all important Coastal Cities 












, 6 power, 
5 30mm 
} Binocular 
i $72 

, (10 Other 
& é Models) 


TRYTHis “© 
FINE BINOCULA 


@ Army and Navy officers, avia- 
tors, ship captains — those who 
need fine glasses and know fine 
glasses — express an overwhelm- 
ing preference for the Bausch & 
Lomb Binocular. @ Try this re- 
markable glass yourself — for 
yachting, at the races or polo, 
for touring or hunting. See why 
we say, “By any test the world’s 
finest binocular.” @© Forty-page 
deLuxe catalog of useful binocu- 
lar information, free on request. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
368 Lomb Park, Rochester, N.Y. 


BAUSCH/& LOMB 
inoculad. 


THE WORLD'S BEST — BY ANY TEST 





BUILD YOUR OWN 


COMET 


CLASS SLOOP 






a =“ 
A fine 16-foot class racer and all-round sail- 
boat with active National Class Organization. 


KNOCKDOWN SETS 
$29.00 AND UP 


ONE DESIGN CLASSES 


We make a specialty of one-design class 
racing and day sailing boats. In addition to 
Comet we can supply Snipe, complete and 
knockdown, as well as other popular models. 
Let us quote on your requirements in either 
standard or special design. 


ROW BOATS, OUT BOARDS 
SKANEATELES BOAT 
AND CANOE CO., INC. 


founded 1893 
SKANEATELES, N. Y. 








attempt the harbor by the light 
of dawn. Or should we try to take 
our six feet of draft into Echo Bay 
at all risks, even though none of us 
had ever seen it from the water side 
before? Bill’s condition was the 
answer to that question. We had 
to get him to a doctor. 

Some of the lights in that maze 
on shore meant something, but 
which ones? Two or three were 
plainly beacons. Yet they did not 
coincide with the chart. A bright 
red flashing light gave us the most 
concern. Such a signal was nowhere 
on the chart southwest of Rye 
Beach. Yet there was its impudent 
flash, evidently without authority. 
We steered in close to investigate. 
As it came abeam we realized that a 
channel opened between it and a 
complementary white occulting 
light. Beyond was an anchorage of 
small boats. The lights of New 
Rochelle illuminated the sky above. 

Echo Bay at last. There was no 
longer any doubt. When the hook 
was down and the motor cut off, 
relief was general. With the dinghy 
full of sleeping youngsters, over- 
wrought feminine nerves and the 
semi-conscious Bill, I pulled for the 
float. 

No navigator could have felt 
greater pride in making a landfall. 
When the China Clipper hit Hawaii 
“‘on the nose”’ the feeling of grati- 
fication could hardly have equaled 
mine. First voyage, strange boat, 


unfamiliar waters, inadequate charts, 
and dark. Yet here we were in Echo 
Bay, exactly as advertised. Simple 
for an old-timer perhaps, but an 
intricate piece of navigation for a 
novice. Life had its compensations 
after all. 

As we neared the float, I looked 
around. A uniformed attendant 
stood where no uniform should have 
been. A queer sensation came over 
me. I thought of the amateur navi- 
gator who, when he shot the sun in 
mid-Atlantic, discovered that he 
was in Kansas City. 

“Would you be good enough to 
tell us where we are?”’ I hailed. 

“Larchmont Yacht Club, Larch- 
mont Harbor,” replied the uniform. 


+ + + 


Bill’s trouble was diagnosed as 
“heart”’ from which he recovered a 
month later. 

The personnel of the Larchmont 
Yacht Club were most courteous 
and helpful and they have our sin- 
cere gratitude. 

Betty found the lower left corner 
of No. 222 on the bookcase at home, 
right where it had been left in my 
haste the morning before. 

The mysterious flashing red light 
was at the entrance to Larchmont 
Harbor, of course. It was indicated 
as white on the old chart which was 
later found to bear the date of 1921. 
Things do change — even aids to 
navigation. 


Great Britain Recaptures Yachting 
Monthly Cup 


(Continued from page 36) 


was almost impossible to sail off it 
for lack of wind. The wind steadily 
increased to 12 knots and gave the 
boats using the vane gear trouble. 

The wind lightened to eight 
knots and the sailing again became 
close, many boards being won by 
inches. The vane gear in Prince 
Charming began to work perfectly 
and she took five out of six wind- 
ward boards from Lady Nell. Blue 
Chip and Prince Charming were 
having a real battle, with the Blue 
Chip still leading by a single point. 

On the sixth round Lady Nell was 
able to score her usual average of 15 
points out of a possible 20. Ger- 
mania had several close races but 
could score only three more points. 
Once, while under the north bank, 
her vane gear got stuck and she 
made three complete turns before 
she found her head. Altair, in the 
reaching winds, made many points. 
The score was: Britain, 89; U.S.A., 
70; Norway, 69; France, 64; Ger- 
many, 8. 

On the last day there was not a 
breath of air at 9:30 a.m., when the 
race was scheduled to start, and it 
was not until 3:00 p.m. that a very 
light breeze sprang up from the 


NW and racing was resumed. This 
gave a broad reach and a close lay. 
With the wind very unsteady, it 
was impossible to keep the same 
trim twice. Under these conditions 
Blue Chip lost several boards by 
narrow margins, scoring only two 
points for the round. The wind 
hauled to the SW and became 
very light so that the boats had no 
steerageway at times. Both Prince 
Charming and Altair picked up 
points and passed Blue Chip. The 
final score was: British Empire, 
Lady Nell, 104 points; Norway, 
Prince Charming, 83; France, Al- 
tair, 76; U.S.A., Blue Chip, 72; Ger- 
many, Germania, 15. 


Norway Wins Allan Forbes Cup 


The open water race for the Allan 
Forbes Cup was held Sunday, Au- 
gust 9th, off Haslar Wall. Each na- 
tion was represented. The wind 
was very light from the SW and 
the yachts could hardly stem the 
tide, and it was nearly 30 minutes 
before the wind increased enough 
to give them good headway. Prince 
Charming, sporting a Genoa jib and 
vane gear, kept moving in the 
broken water and turned the 
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BOAT 


for 
BEGINNERS 


By G. P. RANKEN 


This book is written 
with the object of giving 
in plain, non-technical 
language all the elemen- 
tary details that it is 
necessary to know in 
order to handle a boat 
safely and competently. 


Illustrated 
Price, $1.25 Net 
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GALLEY 
GUIDE 


New and Revised Edition 
By ALEX. W. MOFFAT 


Offering suggestions 
which may lighten the 
cook’s responsibilities. 
Encouraging variety in 
menus and systemati- 
zation in their prepara- 
tion. As valuable in the 
small kitchen or kitch- 
enette as the boat galley. 


One of the 
“ Yachting Handbooks” Series 
Price, $1.50, Net 
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weather mark of the triangular 
course with a big lead, the other 
yachts finding little air near the 
wall. When the breeze reached them 
Prince Charming was well on her 
way to the second mark. She fin- 
ished the course with 16 minutes to 
spare over Blue Chip, which led. 
Actinia by 24% minutes. Altair and 
Germania did not finish. 


“Edlu’”’ and “Sally 


The second race, over a wind- 
ward and leeward course, was 
sailed in an eight-knot breeze. 
Prince Charming again led the fleet 
around the course with Blue Chip 
second, 100 feet behind. Actinia and 
Germania followed in order. Altair 
failed to turn the weather mark. 

Norway and the United States 
have each won this trophy twice. 


IX” Take 


Stamford-Vineyard Trophies 


(Continued from page 65) 


pletely vindicating the hasty judg- 
ment passed upon them early in the 
season. Apache’s corrected time 
placed her less than half an hour be- 
hind Edlu. Twomore “‘32’s,”’ Revonoc 
and Geisha, were barely beaten by 
the converted ‘‘Q,’’ Cotton Blossom. 

The race was notable as the first 
in this country in which elapsed 
time over the course was combined 
with rating in determining each 
yacht’s final corrected time. The 
theory is that actual speed over the 
course, as well as theoretical speed, 
thus becomes a factor in determining 
handicaps. Inequalities in boats of 
equal rating and ‘‘breaks,”’ of which 
there were many in this race, are 
minimized. Although the new for- 
mula kept the committee’s slide 
rules humming, it worked out well 
and many of the tail-enders were 
agreeably surprised to find how 
much it reduced the spread of the 
corrected times. 


The easterly which came in soon 
after the start was full of slants and 
soft spots much of the time. Edlu, 
Stormy Weather, and the five New 
York ‘‘32’s”’ all carried a fair tide 
through The Race and held the 
breeze right out to the lightship. 
Only a few miles behind, the smaller 
boats and gaff-headers both missed 
the tide and lost the breeze. From 
then on their cause was hopeless and 
to add insult to injury the wind 
never faired for them again, shifting 
from E to SSW just as they rounded 
the lightship. 

Coming back, the leaders caught 
at least part of a fair tide through 
The Race and were well in toward 
the finish before the sou’wester 
piped up and gave the little fellows 
and gaff-headers a dusting on Sun- 
day night which resulted in several 
withdrawals and further delayed 
their finishes. 

The summaries: 


Class A. Start, 6:00 p.m., September 4th 





Yacht Owner Elapsed Time Corrected Time Place 
Hopewell I. E. Raymond 74:31:00 65:56:50 19 
Mistress G. E. Roosevelt 49:27:00 48:51:44 12 
Tilu R. H. Moore 43:48:00 38:51:00 8 
Edlu R. J. Schaefer 40:41:13 34:30:20 1 
Ulua H. J. Welsh 50:45:00 43:59:55 13 
Stormy Weather P. Le Boutillier 46:32:15 38:51:32 9 
Kirawan R. P. Baruch 53:18:05 44:33:24 14 
Amoret R. S. Rankin D.N.F. —_—- — 
Free Lance H. W. Wagner 67:57:30 56:06:16 18 
Escapade H. G. Fownes 67:32:00 54:31:53 17 
Rissa Seward De Hart 57:24:20 48:51:48 16 
Cotton Blossom II W.H. Wheeler, Jr. 45:28:50 37:31:17 5 
Roulette H. M. Campbell 50:05:00 41:13:07 11 
Spindrift M. M. Jackson D.N.F. — 

' Aries S. T. Jacob D.N.F. _— —- 
Revonoc H. Conover 47:24:30 37:32:47 6 
Geisha L. L. Stanton 48:36:45 38:30:32 7 
Clotho H. H. Anderson 44:56:45 35:34:26 3 
Rampage I] A. W. Page 46:47:45 37:03:20 4 
Apache C. F. Havemeyer 44:31:50 35:14:28 2 
Maud F. L. Comley 56:59:10 44:52:05 15 
Venturon W. M. Young 50:46:50 40:03:38 10 

Class B. Start, 6:10 p.m., September 4th 

Pendragon H. M. Devereux 63:31:53 48 :50:00 4 
Arl II A. R. Lambert 82:04:00 62:22:14 6 
Lark J. A. B. Smith, Jr. D.N.F. <a 
Sally IX G. F. Hubbard 54:20:30 41:27:46 1 
Gilnockie P. A. Sperry D.N.F. -—_—_- — 
Myth II P. B. Huntington D.N.F. ——— 

Duckling C. W. Atwater 58:49:00 44:52:38 2 
Chicadee A. Stanford D.N.F. ——_- — 
Delight P. Curtiss, Jr. D.N.F. —_—_—_-  — 
Kittiwake J. R. McGinley 63:35:20 47:34:09 3 
Little Dipper Brer Rabbit Syndicate 74:28:00 54:23:51 5 
Bally Hoo A. V. Bunnell D.N.F. — 
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House Paint 
on a Boat? 






BOAT PAINT ON A HOUSE > Yes! 


The reason? You expect unusual preser- 
vation and protection from a marine paint 


As the mariners of bygone days used the 
same paint on their homes as on their 
ships, so do boat owners of today use 
SMITH SHIP @ BOAT PAINTS ashore 
because of the outstanding qualities of 
preservation, protection and appearance 
which they offer. 






Now is the best time of the year for house 
povsine. Specify SMITH SHIP @ 

OAT — already proved, through long 
use on private homes, yacht and beach 
clubs, boathouses, bungalows and_ all 
other buildings on or near the water. The 
cost is reasonable. Write us if your dealer 
cannot supply you. 


EDWARD SMITH @& Co. yee Long Island City, N. Y. 


SMITH %éay PAINTS 





BOAT 











Before you buy ANY Diesel 


investigate 


CUMMINS-DIESEL 


28 Marine Models 


from which to choose, each equipped with the EXCLUSIVE 
Cummins Fuel Distribution and Injection System. 


Ask for Details 
CUMMINS ENGINE CO., 405 Wilson St., COLUMBUS, IND. 


FO 


FO 











CUMMINS-DIESELS — 


MARINE’ INDUSTRIAL AND AUTOMOTIVE 











AMERICAN SAILING CRAFT 


by HOWARD I. CHAPELLE 


‘** American Sailing Craft,’ in addition to its paramount value from the 
technical side — the plates even without the text would be invaluable to 
any designer, or to any yachtsman contemplating an acquisition — preserves 
history already far on the way to being lost. . . . Howard Chapelle has 
gone beyond mere yachting interest. He has rounded out essential Ameri- 
can history." — The New York Times. 


Illustrated with plans and !drawings by the author and sketches by 
Charles G. Davis. 
Price $4.00 


KENNEDY BROS., INC. 














205 East 42nd Street New York City 
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Because the dates of the 


1937 National Motor Boat 
Show have been advanced, 
Yachting’s January Issue 
will be the 1937 SHOW 
NUMBER, instead of 
February 


Our advertisers are therefore 

urged to give early considera- 

tion to their space requirements 

in this and subsequent issues 
of 1937 
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